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VENUS IN SCULPTURE. 


By P. WOBURN. 


: HE month of April, as the beginning 
of spring, was held to be peculiarly 
sacred to the goddess of love.” 

It was natural enough that Aphrodite, 
or Venus, as the goddess of beauty and 
love, should have inspired the sculptors of 
Greece and Italy to the production of 
many of the masterpieces of pagan times, 
and that their successors in the cultivation 
of the art, even down to our own day, 
should have been drawn into emulation, 
by the fascination which the subject has 


VENUS VICTRIX. 


always exercised. We do not know how 
many statues of Venus may exist to-day, 
but they are certainly more numerous 
than we illustrate here, and yet, we 
venture to say, the majority of our 
readers will be surprised to learn that 
there exists so large a number as is 
represented. It will, we hope, be in- 
teresting to compare them, and to note 
at the same time with what varied con- 
ceptions the artists have approached their 
theme. 





By. Canova. 


In the Borghese Museum, Rome. 
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THE LOST ARMS OF VENUS. 
Suggestions by many artists. 


The mythology of Greece and Rome is 
fruitful of many legends in the relations 
of the goddess to the gods and demi-gods 
of the Olympian hierarchy and to man 
as well. Many of these legends are but 
poetic explanations of the origin of 
natural objects, and it is almost always 
possible to read into myths which cluster 
about the dim beginnings of a race 
efforts of the unscientific mind to account 
for the forces and phenomena generally 
of Nature. That is the light in which 


the incidents in the myth of 
Venus should be read and 
understood. 

In the Iliad Aphrodite, 


called Venus by the Ro- 
mans, is represented as the 
daughter of Zeus and 
Drone ; but a more poetical 
myth relates that she sprang 
from the foam of the sea, 
whence her name is de- 
rived. She was the wife of 
Vulcan; but she proved 
faithless to her husband, 
and was in love with Mars, 
the god of war. She also 
loved Bacchus, Mercury, 
and Neptune. She sur- 
passed all the other god- 
desses in beauty, and hence 
received the prize of beauty 
from Paris. She likewise 
had the power of granting 
beauty and invincible 
charms to others, and 
whoever wore her magic 
girdle immediately became 
an object of love and 
desire. In the vegetable 
kingdom the myrtle, rose, 


apple, and poppy were 


THE FAVOURITE THEORY FOR 
THE RESTORATION. 


sacred to her. The animals sacred to her 
which are often mentioned as drawing her 
chariot or serving as her messengers, are the 
sparrow, the dove, the swan, the swallow, 
and a fish called aphya. She is sometimes 
represented in works of art with her son 
Eros(Cupid). The principal places of her 
worship in Greece were the islands of 
Cyprus and Cythera. Her worship was 
of Eastern origin, and probably introduced 
by the Phoenicians to the islands of 
Cyprus and Cythera, from whence it 
spread all over Greece. She 
appears to have been origi- 
nally identical with Astarte, 
called by the Hebrews 
Ashtoreth. 

Before Venus was identi- 
fied with the Greek Aphro- 
dite, she was one of the 
least important divinities 
in the religion of the 
Romans; but still her 
worship seems to have been 
established at Rome at an 
early time. Here she bore 
the surnames of Murtea or 
Murcia, from her fondness 
for the myrtle tree, and 
of Cloacina and Calva. The 
etymology of the last two 
epithets is variously given. 
That of Calva probably 
refers to the fact that on her 
wedding day the bride, 
either actually, or symbolic- 
ally, cut off a lock of hair 
to sacrifice it to Venus. 
In later times the worship 
of Venus became much more 
extended, and her identi- 
fication with the Greek Aph- 
rodite”'introduced various 
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new attributes. At the beginning of the 
second Punic war, the worship of Venus 
Erycina was introduced into Sicily. In 


After the close of the Samnite war, 
Fabius Gurges founded the worship of 
Venus Obsequens and Postvorta ; Scipio 


APHRODITE OF MELOS. 
A Greek work of about the 3rd century B.c. In the Louvre, Paris. 


the year B.c. 114, on account of the Africanus the younger, that of Venus 
general corruption, and especially among Genitrix, in which he was afterwards 
the Vestals, a temple was built to Venus followed by Cesar, who added that of 
Verticordia (the goddess who turns the Venus Victrix. The worship of Venus 


human heart). was promoted by Cesar, who traced his 
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descent from A=neas, supposed to be the 
son of Mars and Venus. 

Of all the numerous statues of the 
goddess, the incomparable Venus of Milo 
is unrivalled as the most perfect com- 
bination of grandeur and beauty in the 
female form. There is an interesting 
story about this statue, which was dis- 
covered in 1820 in a cavern in the island 


VENUS LEAVING THE BATH. 
By Canova. In the Pitti Palace, Florence, 


of Milo, and subsequently presented to the 
Louvre in Paris. In one of the courts at 
the Crystal Palace are two plaster replicas 
—one is a copy of th: Venus as it appeared 
before the siege of Paris, the other is as it 
appears now. If your sight is sharp 
enough you will immediately detect the 
fact that in the earlier appearance of the 
statue it is motso erect as it now appears. 
Many critics had declared that_the earlier 


pose was anatomically incorrect, and 
that, therefore, this world-famous master- 
piece was imperfect. Others, worshippers 
of the antique, would not countenance 
the slightest hint of an imperfection. 
The first section demanded an examina- 
tion of the statue—which it was known 
was hewn in two blocks joined above the 
folds of the drapery—alleging that the 


THE TINTED VENUS. 
{By John Gibson. 


imperfect pose was due to a clumsy 
joiniog. The Government was obdurate 
and would not permit their treasure to be 
examined merely to settle an artistic 


dispute. With the threatened investment 
of Paris by the Germans, however, things 
assumed a different complexion, and the 
Venus was dismantled and, for greater 
security, buried. With the declaration of 
peace and th: consequent reinstatement 
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VENUS. 


of the statue in its accustomed place 
there was no longer any reason to resist 
examination, and then it was found that 
an unnecessary foreign substance, some 
lead, had been inserted at the joining of 
the statue and tilted it out of the pose 
designed by the sculptor. Thus was 
modern criticism justified at the expense 
of a blind reverence for the antique. 

There has been great controversy as to 
the missing arms of this statue. It seems 
not improbable that they will some day 
be found, for evidence has come to light 
that they are still in existence and that 
their whereabouts is known to certain 
persons. 

The discovery of these priceless relics 
of immortal beauty would be the most 
fascinating event th~ ‘ould happen for 


the artists of the world, and would indeed 
delight everybody with the least appre- 
ciation of art in his soul. 

Admiral Reveillere has recalled the 
fact that M. Brest, the French Consul ‘at 
the island of Milo, was instrumental in 
securing the great masterpiece for the 
French Government. He had great in- 
fluence in the island, and, hearing of the 
discovery of the statue in 1820, hastened 
to make arrangements whereby the French 
authorities were enabled to secure it for 
the astonishingly small price of 6,000 
francs. 

Many years later, during the Crimean 
war, M. Brest was still living there at 
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VENUS PREPARING FOR THE BATH. 
In the Capitoline Museum, Rome. 
his type (of which we have an example in the 

British Museum, presented by William IV, in 

1834) is probably based on the famous statue 

made by Praxiteles for the Knidians (middle 

of the 4th century B.c.), but the gesture of the 
| hands is a later variation. 
Milo. It now transpires that the old man 
was still full of indignation after all these 
years, because when the Venus was placed 
in the Louvre no recognition was made 
of his part in securing the greatest art 
treasure of the French nation. The 
Ambassador at Constantinople received 
all the credit. 

““T know where the arms of the Venus 
are,” exclaimed M. Brest angrily, “ but I 
will never tell, because I have been treated 
with shameful ingratitude by the French 
Government.” 

From this clue it has been assumed 
that the arms are still on the island of 
Milo or Melos. If M. Brest knew their 
resting place, it was probably discovered, 


as the main part of the statue was, by 
the natives of the island. Therefore, the 
secret is, or was, known to others besides 
himself. 

The island is a small one, and by 
questioning the inhabitants and investi- 
gating the soil and the surrounding shores 
thoroughly, according to modern methods, 
there should be an excellent chance of 
finding the arms if this story is true. 

M. Rochefort says that the statue of 
the Venus de Milo was originally made 
holding an apple in one hand and the 
hem of her stola in the other. Of this he 
is quite sure, having learned it first from 
a family tradition when a child. M. 
Rochefort is a relative of the Marquis de 
Riviere, who was French Ambassador to 


VENUS ANADIOMENE. 
In the Vatican Museum, Rome. 
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Constantinople at the time the Venus 
was brought to Paris. 

He had much difficulty in getting the 
statue away from the Greeks who dis- 
covered it. He thinks the missing arms 


are probably at the bottom of the sea, 
that they were broken off and thrown 
overboard by the sailors, or perhaps they 


VENUS DE MEDICI. 
In the Gallery of the Uffizzi, Florence. 


were broken off in the fight for the 
possession of the Venus between Greek 
and French sailors. 

Documentary evidence discovered some 
years ago bears out this view. Eye-wit- 
nesses have left descriptions of the goddess 
as she appeared with the apple in her 
left hand and the right holding up her 
girdle. 


The Venus was found by a peasant of 
Milo named Porgo Bottonis and his son 
Antonio, who were walking along one 
day in February, 1820, near Kastro, when 
the ground beneath them caved in and 
they fell into an ancient temple, the 
walls of which were richly decorated. 

M. Brest heard of the discovery in 


APHRODITE (*) 
(The “ Esquiline Venus.”’) 

The original, of marble, was found in December, 
1874, in the cellar of an ancient house on the 
Esquiline, Rome. It is now in the Palazzo dei 
Conservatori in that city. Neo-Attic School 
(School of Pasiteles), 1st century B.c. ‘ 


March, and hurried to Kastro. There he 
found the buried temple. He saw therea 
statue about 6 ft. high, now famous as 
the Venus de Milo, and also two small 
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VENUS AND CUPID. 


statues, a lot of broken arms, legs and 
other parts of statues. There were also 
two female arms which might have 
belonged to the statue, and a sculptured 
apple. 

The statue was placed in the Louvre, 
where it has ever since remained. Before 
it was put in place it was entrusted 
to a French sculptor, named Lange, for 
repair, and he noted some interesting 
facts and also made some curious 
alterations. The left arm was broken off 
at the socket. The hips were cut out by 
Lange and replaced by new ones. The 
back of the head was cut out and restored. 
The statue is composed of two blocks 
of marble, which unite just above 
the garment which envelops the lower 
part of the body. The left arm was 
originally made separately and fixed 
to the body. The tip of the nose was 
added by Lange. At an earlier period 
part of the left foot had been restored. 


SCULPTURE. 


Among the first of the modern school of 
sculpture as compared with the ancient, 
are the Venuses of Canova. This re- 
nowned Italian sculptor was also a 
painter. ‘There is a print of Pietro 
Vitali, entitled Venere Transteverina, 
which is engraved from a painted Venus 
by Canova. The sculptor visited Paris in 
1802 to model a bust of the First Consul, 
Bonaparte, from which he afterwards 
made his colossal statue of the Emperor, 
now at Apsley House. His “ Venus,” 
now in the Pitti Palace, was made to 
replace the Venus de’ Medici which was 


VENUS OF DIONE, 
British Museum. 


Excavated in 1775 in the ruins of some sea- 
baths at Ostia. 


Statue of Aphrodite with drapery around lower 
limbs. The type is unusual, the nearest to it 
being that of Venus of Arles in the Louvre. 
It has been suggested that the hands held 
objects of the toilet, and that the statue may be 
connected with that of Phryne by Praxiteles, 
erected at Delphi. 

















































































VENUS CALLIPYGOS., 
In;the National, Museum,'Naples. 


taken to Paris. He has been styled‘ by 
some the renovator of sculpture among 
the moderns and the reviver of the 
antique ; but he has been reproached by 
others as too effeminate in his style. He 
excelled most in female figures; and in 
the power of rendering the effect of flesh 
he is almost alone. His statue of Venus 
Victrix is one of the most beautiful pro- 
ductions from hischisel. Weshould note 
the elegant yet easy pose of the goddess, 
the air of contentment with which she 
regards the apple which she has just 
received from the hand of Paris. 

The lovely and classical head of this 
peerless figure is, as the sculptor himself 
tells us, a portrait of Napoleon’s second 
sister, Pauline, Princess Borghese. This 
explanation spoils the old story that, 
when some lady asked the Princess if she 
had not found the sittings for the statue 
somewhat inconvenient, she received the 
calm reply: “Oh, no! there was always 
a fire in the room.” Her_ remarkable 
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beauty is proved by this great work, by 
words of Napoleon at St. Helena, and 
by one of the finest of the many fine 
medals produced by the Paris Mint under 
the Empire. On one side is her head, 
with the legend (in Greek), “ Paulina, 
sister of Augustus”; on the other, a 
group of the Three Graces, with the 
words, “Fair one, reign over us.” Pauline 
was born in 1780. Ata very early age 
she fascinated the Republican Fréron, 
who subsequently named and led the 
Jeunesse dorée. Before she was eighteen 
General Duphot was an aspirant to her 
hand; he was assassinated at Rome in 
1798. In 1801 she married General Leclerc, 
She accompanied him on his command in 
the West Indies, where he died ; and when 
she returned to Paris, the beautiful 
widow, still only twenty-two, brought 
with her a little son, who died in infancy. 
She is thus described by Arnault, an 
intimate friend of the family, about this 

















































































VENUS. 
By Barruzzi. 
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did all he could to prevent this separation. 
In a letter, of April, 1806, which he charged 
his uncle, Cardinal Fesch, to deliver to 
““Madame Paulette,” he gave her excellent 
advice :— 

“T have learned with pain that you 
have not the good sense to conform to 
the manners and customs of the City of 
Rome, that you show contempt for the 
inhabitants, and that you always have 
your eyes on Paris. ... Love your 
husband and family, be careful, adapt 
yourself to the manners of Rome, and 
understand that, if at your age you follow 
bad advice, you can no longer count on 
me. As for Paris, you may be sure that 
you will find no support there, and that I 
will never receive you there except with 
your husband. If you quarrel with him, 


VENUS. 
In the British Museum. 
From Ostia. The arms restored. 


time :—‘“ She was the prettiest woman 
that one could see, and the wildest that 
one could imagine. No more deportment 
than a school-girl, talking all the time, 
laughing at everything and at nothing, 
counterfeiting the most important persons, 
and putting her tongue out at her sister- 
in-law when she was was not looking.” 
It was, perhaps, from anxiety as to her 
levity that the First Consul married her 
in 1803 to Prince Camillo Borghese, by 
which union she became the first of the 
Bonapartes to bear a princely title. The 
marriage was not happy, and husband 
and wife separated in a few years, the 
former holding important offices in Italy, ~ 
while Pauline enjoyed the livelier air of 


Paris. VENUS ANADIOMENE, 


The Emperor, who insisted that those In the Vatican Museum, Rome, Also a replica,in the 
about him should respect the proprieties, Gallery Uffizi, Florence. 
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the fault will be yours, and France will 
be closed to you.” 

Pauline, however, who was his favourite 
sister, managed to reside in Paris after 
her separation; but in 1810 she was 
banished the Court. It seems that, when 
following the Emperor and Empress at 
an important ceremony in Belgium, she 
made with her fingers an impertinent ges- 
ture behind the Empress. The Emperor 
happened to see it reflected in a mirror, 
and hence her punishment. But when 
trouble came, Pauline, whom Napoleon 
described at St. Helena as “ the loveliest 
woman of her time, and the best creature 
living,” came toconsolehim. She visited 
him at Elba; she sent him all her jewels 
during the Hundred Days; and after the 
final crash she pined away from grief for 
his sufferings, and disaprointment that 
she was not allowed to join him on bis 


distant rock. She died, after a reconcilia- 
tion with her husband, in 1825. Some of 
the blackest of the calumnies which foul- 
minded hirelings and sycophants heaped 
upon the name of Napoleon fell upon 
Pauline; but, happily, we have irrefrag- 
able proof of their falseness. The best- 
hearted of women, she impoverished 
herself by her deeds of charity, and she 
was a favourite of the good Pope 
Pius VII., whose capital was her refuge 
after the fall of the Empire. 

The subject of Venus in sculpture is 
so inexhaustible, and the exigencies of 
space in a magazine so limited, that I can 
only place before my readers repro- 
ductions of some of the most famous 
statues of the goddess, and leave them 
to decide which, in their opinion, is 
the finest conception of perfect woman- 
hood. 


GROUP OF VENUSES IN THE NATIONAL MUSEUM, NAPLES. 





INNOCENCE 





I. 
THE MURDER AND THE MISSION. 


Mur- 

dered! Strangled in his sleep ! 

Zi Oh, surely, surely it cannot be 

true, sir. There must be some strange 
mistake |” 

This terrible, incredible news had 
been brought to me at my, rooms in 
town by Colonel Sterndale, an old 
friend of the family. He had broken 
it to me cautiously, even gently ; . but 
I felt stunned and scarcely able to grasp 
the meaning of what he had told me. 
It seemed too cruel! Impossible! I 
could only repeat the words over and 
over again to myself and gaze, helpless 
and horrified, at the grizzled visage of 
the hard-looking old warrior seated 
before me. 

Hard-featured he was, yet not un- 
kindly. Just before, as he gave me his 
sad tidings, his eyes had softened and 
regarded me compassionately, and there 
had been almost a choking sob in his 
voice. But now the lines about his 
mouth had hardened, and his eyes 
took a steely glitter as he declared 


“ Y Uncle Seymour dead ! 


his determination to hunt down the 
murderer. 

“It is only too true, boy,” he said. 

“All that remains to us is the punish- 
ment of the black villain who has done 
this terrible deed. Heaven helping 
me, I will never rest till he has 
been discovered and punished as he 
deserves.” 

Then he rose, and, crossing the room, 
laid his hand on my shoulder. 

“Come! Beaman! Rouse your- 
self!" he urged. “ I wish you to assist 
in this matter. I want you to go down 
at once to Fareborne Hall.” 

“I?” I exclaimed, feebly. 
can / help. How can / go down 
there?"’ I still felt dazed, and unable 
to collect my thoughts. 

“I wish you to go. I cannot pos- 
sibly leave town yet—for a day or two. 
I desire you, therefore, to go in my 
place ; to keep an eye on matters till 
I can come down. I have the power to 
send whom I please ; I have thought it 
all over, and I propose to send you.” 

My uncle, General Fareborne, whose 
untimely death had been thus sud- 
denly announced, had unexpectedly 
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“ How 
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quarrelled with me and turned me out 
of his house two years before; and I 
had never seen him, scarcely heard of 
him, since. Moreover, he had, while 
sending me away, taken into his special 
favour another nephew, my cousin, 
Robert Burton, at the same time declar- 
ing his intention of making the latter 
his heir. (Why he had acted thus 
harshly towards myself he refused to 
tell me ; and I had never been able to 
discover. But bitterly as I felt and re- 
sented his treatment at the time, it had 
never effaced the remembrance of much 
kindness received at his hands during 
preceding years. Now, therefore, that 
I heard that he had been cruelly mur- 
dered, I forgot all but that former 
kindness ; and I felt overcome with 
grief and distress. 

I had had a hard struggle to get a 
living in London, but was succeeding 
fairly well; was even becoming re- 
signed to my altered position and 
prospects, and accustomed to my new 
surroundings. The old life at Fare- 
borne Hall seemed far off, almost un- 
real; and with the memory of it had 
died out—or, rather, perhaps, I should 
say, I had resolutely tried to crush out 
—many fond hopes and _ cherished 
aspirations. I had no wish to revive 
the recollection of what I then suffered ; 
moreover, I knew that my _ cousin, 
Robert Burton, regarded me with any- 
thing but friendly feelings. He would 
be sure to look upon my presence as an 
intrusion, and, I felt pretty confident, 
would not hesitate at any insult in the 
hope of getting rid of me again. How, 
then, could I go down now, at such a 
time, uninvited, unasked, without even 
reason or excuse? 

I pondered all these things in my 
mind, as well as the troubled state of 
my thoughts would allow, while still 
looking silently at my visitor. Then 
my ideas took a new turn, and I fell to 
wondering what Colonel Sterndale’s 
object could be in desiring that I should 
go. For the matter of that, I had been 
wondering for the last two or three 
weeks as to why on earth he had sought 
me out at all in my lonely life at my 
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London lodgings. He had been an old 
friend and comrade at my uncle’s, and 
I had known him formerly also as a 
friend of my own father’s. But, then, 
that had all been years ago. He had 
afterwards gone out to India, and I had 
seen nothing of him since till the other 
day, when he most unexpectedly called 
upon me, saying he had just returned 
to England, and was going down shortly 
to stay at Fareborne Hall with my 
uncle. I explained to him how matters 
stood between my uncle and myself, 
anticipating—my own parents being 
dead, and seeing that he was my uncle’s 
friend—that what I told him would put 
an end to his sudden interest in myself. 
Instead, however, he had repeated his 
visits, had invited me to dine at his club, 
and had, in other ways, shown a friend- 
liness that was, to me, in every sense a 
surprise. And I could not help wonder- 
ing what could be the motives that 
influenced him in all this. 

“Why, sir, do you wish me to go 
down there at such a time?’”’ I at last 
asked him. “ Everybody knows that 
my cousin is my uncle’s heir. I have 
no expectation of so much as a small 


legacy. My cousin has long managed 
the estate—everything in fact—for my 
uncle. I have no locus standi in 


the matter. (What possible reason, 
then, could I give for my presence 
there? I should only be ordered out 
of the place by Robert Burton ; and,” 
I added, slowly and bitterly, “I 
suffered enough of insult and humilia- 
tion at the time of my leaving there. I 
have no wish to run any risk of a repeti- 
tion of such treatment.” 

“As ito insult, I can’t say,” the 
Colonel replied. “If your cousin 
Burton is so unmannerly, or so ill- 
advised, why, of course, he may say 
anything. But humiliation—zo. You 
go as my accredited representative ; and 
you can hold your own.” 

“But—I don’t see,” I went on. 
‘“* What, then, is your position? ” 

“I hold,” said Colonel Sterndale, 
gravely, “a power of attorney to act 
for my dead friend, your uncle. It may 
be as you say; that your cousin is the 
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“I hold,” said Colonel Sterndale, “a power of attorney.” 


heir, and that, in due course, everything In the meanwhile my power of attorney 
will come into his possession and he will overrules everybody and everything. It 
be master there. I say it may be so. gives me the very fullest power; I can 
But that cannot possibly be till the will do as I like. 1 will furnish you with a 
is disclosed and proved; and that, copy of the document, and you shall see 
again, cannot be for some little time. for yourself, and show it to your cousin. 

No. 85. April, rgro. 
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If either you or he entertains any doubt 
as to its genuineness, or the absolute 
authority it vests in my hands, you can, 
either of you, refer the question to 
General Fareborne’s solicitors, Messrs. 
Fairlake and Carson, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, who will very quickly and clearly 
settle it for you.” 

“ But why, then, did my uncle do 
this? '’ I asked, much bewildered, know- 
ing that for long he had trusted every- 
thing implicitly to my cousin. 

“ That,” Sterndale answered quietly, 
‘is my business and his, young gentle- 
man. You will perhaps hear some day. 
Meantime, do you accept the mission I 
offer you, or do you decline it? If you 
are going I wish you to start at once. 
You can call at the lawyers’ on the way 
to the station, and they will confirm 
what I have now stated.” 

Still I hesitated. The errand was 
certain to prove both difficult and pain- 
ful; and I could not see any good 
likely to result from it. Another pause 


ensued ; and then I made up my mind. 
“Colonel Sterndale,”* 1 said, “ this 


mission, as you term it, is as distasteful 
to me as it is unexpected. ‘If there were 
any good I could see likely to come out 
of it to my poor uncle I should not 
hesitate for a single instant. But I 
cannot see how that can possibly be. 
He is dead, you tell me, and nothing 
now can help that. I do not press for 
more of your confidence than you think 
proper to give me, but, I tell you plainly, 
frankly, this could not be other than a 
most painful, distressing experience for 
me. It is only fair to myself, therefore, 
that you should, as far as you can, let 
me understand what -good end can be 
served by it. Could you not just as well 
send someone else instead? There 
are Messrs. Fairlake and Carson, for 
instance—could not one of their firm 
go, or one of their confidential clerks? ” 

But Sterndale shook his head, and, 
leaning forward in the chair in which 
he had reseated himself, he rested his 
elbows on the arms and his chin on his 
two hands, and, regarding me keenly 
and fixedly said — 

“And why, Clement Fareborne, are 


you afraid to re-visit the place in which 
you have lived so long? Are you afraid 
to show your face there—have you done 
aught to be ashamed of?" 

I looked at him in surprise. 

““(No, sir,"’ I declared, at once. 
course not.” 

“Can you tell me, Clement,” he went 
on, with the same searching look, “ why 
your uncle turned against you? ” 

I shook my head in my turn. 

“I never knew, sir. I begged him 
again and again to tell me; I wrote 
letter after letter asking at least to be 
told that much, but never received even 
a reply. At last I had to give it up 
in despair.” 

“Humph! (Well—why do you so 
object to go down now? 

I flushed up at this question, for I 
could not well answer it. It involved 
speaking of one I had long held dear— 
one I had even hoped one day to make 
my wife. But she, even she, had aban- 
doned me, gone over to those who 
turned against me, and to-day she was 
engaged to my cousin. (What use to 
speak of all this to my questioner? 
Why bring:up this dead-and-gone hope 
to expose it, to exhibit all the depths 
of my buried misery to others? I could 
not bring myself to do it; and I 
remained silent. 

But Sterndale would not be put off. 

“Is it then,” he went on again, “ is 
it Miss Kate Elmore? ”’ 

At this I started up, angry and indig- 
nant. 

“I really do not* understand you, 
Colonel Sterndale,” I exclaimed, as I. 
turned away—for I felt a moisture 
coming to my eyes under a burst of 
recollections called up by his sudden 
inquiry. “I thought you came here to 
see me about my uncle, not to cross- 
examine me upon things that belong to 
myself alone, and cannot be of the least 
interest to anyone else.” 

At that he once more came over to 
me, and put his hand on my shoulder. 

‘“ Do not be vexed, boy,”’ he returned, 
kindly enough. ‘ You said just now you 
would not refuse what I ask if it could 
be of any use or advantage to your uncle 


“ Of 
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who is dead. Suppose I say that it may 
be of great service to both Kate Elmore 
and her mother? They were friends of 
yours once—as I can see, and as I 
suspected ; will you now refuse an 
opportunity of serving them?” 

“*\No, sir,”’ I declared, without hesita- 
tion. “ If that be so—though I cannot 
see how it cam be—painful as it must 
be to meet them again, I will face it, 
if, as you say, it can by any possibility 
serve them.” 

Colonel Sterndale smiled. 

“Ha!” he said, a little grimly as I 
thought. “I have hit the right nail on 
the head at last, I see. Now, then, sit 
down and listen to my instructions.” 

Two hours later I was in the train, 
bound for Fareborne’ Hall, having 
called at the solicitors’ on my way to 
the station. And the foregoing explains 
how I came to make the start ; but why 
I was going I knew no more than I did 
when Colonel Sterndale first proposed 
to me what he called his “ mission.” 


II. 
AN UNFRIENDLY GREETING. 


Y journey down to Fareborne Hall 
M was, as may be supposed, neither 
cheerful nor pleasant. My mind 
was full of thoughts that were by turns 
sad, regretful, and crowded with un- 
pleasant speculations. At times, too, 
there would creep in dismal forebodings, 
which, however, while I was clearly cog- 
nisant of their unpleasant character, 
never presented any definite ideas to my 
brain or assumed any tangible shape. 
My destination was the town of 
G——, in Sussex, from which Fare- 
borne Hall was distant about six miles. 
Though the spring was well advanced 
the weather was cold, dull, and cheer- 
less; cutting morth-east winds and 
gloomy skies had been the rule, day 
after day, and week after week ; and 
these had retarded the spring foliage, 
which was scarcely more forward than 
it had been four or five weeks pre- 
viously. Thus there was nothing to be 
seen from the carriage windows to 
interest the passing traveller; only a 


succession of bare, cheerless landscapes, 
from which one turned with a shiver to 
pull one’s rug more closely round one’s 
legs. 

My thoughts ran much upon the ter- 
rible tragedy of my uncle’s death ; and 
the more I reflected upon it, the’ more 
cruel, the more incredible and incom- 
prehensible did it appear. Before I 
left him, Colonel Sterndale had given 
me such particulars of what had hap- 
pened as he himself had been able to 
learn. But they were naturally very 
meagre, being, in fact, all contained in 
two hasty letters received, one by him, 
and one by the solicitors. It seemed 
useless, therefore, to speculate at 
present as to what the motive or who 
the murderer might be. One or two 
things I ascertained, however. One was 
that my uncle, General Fareborne, had 
paid a brief and hasty visit to London 
about a fortnight previously, when he 
had met Colonel Sterndale at the 
solicitors’ offices. Another was that my 
uncle had been suffering from what was 
believed to be an incurable complaint ; 
and he had been laid up by a severe 
attack of this malady at the very time 
he was murdered. This last illness, it 
was believed, would most likely have 
proved fatal in itself, and therefore, if 
he had not been thus barbarously mur- 
dered, it was most probable he would 
never have risen from his sick-bed. It 
was, I gathered, some premonition of 
this that had led to his sudden visit to 
town and to his signing the power of 
attorney which he had entrusted to the 
colonel. But when I endeavoured to 
think of a reason for such a step I found 
myself lost in a maze of conjectures 
without any clue whatever to guide me ; 
for on this point the colonel had re- 
mained quite dumb, and had not in any 
way enlightened me. 

After much consideration, and after 
rejecting many wild guesses, I at last 
formed a theory which appeared to me 
to be the only one that fitted itself to 
the facts, so far as I knew them. In 
the first place, it was clear there was 
some antagonism between the colonel 
and my cousin, Robert Burton. That 


c—2 
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must be so (I said to myself), or why 
should the colonel wish someone to go 
down, to keep an eye on things? Now, 
how could this antagonism have arisen? 
Only, it seemed to me, through some 
clashing of interests. Let us suppose 
(I said) that Colonel Sterndale expects 
to benefit to any considerable extent 
under the will ; or (here a bright idea 
occurred to me), let us suppose that 
somehow or other my uncle has been 
. indebted to Sterndale in some large 
sum which had remained unpaid so long 
as the colonel was abroad. Finally, he 
returns to England to claim it. He 
cannot obtain it at once; finds the 
general in weak health, and likely to die 
suddenly ; is given the assurance that 
in the latter case he will receive it 
under the will; but, dissatisfied with 
this, asks for a guarantee, and obtains 
the power of attorney. This would be 
given to him as a security that Robert 
Burton should not take precedence in 
any way (I knew my uncle's estate was 
not large), or have a chance to dispose 
of any of the property without Stern- 
dale’s consent. 

So I reasoned. Certainly it was a 
theory that did not quite account for 
everything. But I accepted it as the 
only one that seemed tenable ; and, 
having done so, I gave up, for the 
moment, further speculation upon the 
point, and turned my thoughts to Mrs. 
Elmore and her daughter, Kate. 

Ah! Kate Elmore! Now that I was 
likely to see her again, what a rush of 
memories her name aroused | Ghosts— 
hosts of them—the ghosts of hopes long 
dead and buried rose up to torment me ! 
Memories, too ; what memories! That 
walk across the moor in the summer 
sunshine when I first pressed her hand, 
and she did not withdraw it ; that moon- 
light row on the lake when I stole my 
first kiss ; those dances, wherein, when- 
ever we danced together, or met in 
“‘ ladies’ chain ” or the “ set to corners,” 
a hidden hand -squeeze or tender pres- 
sure would be exchanged, that meant so 
much to us, while, to those around us 
we were only dancing as the others 
danced. Ah, me! And then to be 


jilted after all! Yet I know that I 
loved her still; ‘and, traitress as she 
had proved herself to all that she had 
allowed me to believe of her as regards 
her love for me, I could not refuse to 
see her again so soon as I was told that 
by so doing I might be rendering her 
a service ! 

But how? And how could any benefit 
to her be mixed up with Sterndale’s 
position as I had settled it in my own 
mind? Could it be that, after all—but 
no! Colonel Sterndale was a gentle- 
man ; he could not, surely, stoop to so 
mean a thing as to pretend what was not 
true, merely to induce me to go down 
to Fareborne about his own selfish con- 
cerns. And so the puzzle still seemed 
far from clear ; and I was uncomfort- 
ably conscious that the plausible theory 
I had invented left, at least, one great 
gap which 'I could in no way fill up to 
my own satisfaction. 

And then I went over everything 
again from the beginning, coming to the 
same stopping point, and beginning yet 
again ; my thoughts travelling ever in 
a circle, again, and again, and yet again, 
till my head ached, my very brain 
seemed to reel. I felt at last quite sick, 
and more upset and troubled than I can 
well describe. 

Thus the 
arrived at last at G——. And glad I 
felt then that the moment for action had 
arrived, and that no further time was 
now left me for useless speculation. 
Henceforth all my thoughts, all my 
wits, would be wanted for the work in 
hand, for observation and for action. 
For I was quite as keenly resolved as 
Colonel Sterndale had stated himself to 
be, to do all that human energy could 
effect to hunt down and bring to punish- 
ment my uncle’s assassin. Having 
secured a fly—it was an open one, the 
only one to be had—I directed the 
driver to take me, not to Fareborne 
Hall, but to the “Crown inn” at the 
village of Lowwood, which was about 
a mile from the hall. Here I proposed 
to leave my luggage, temporarily, while 
I looked about, and made a few pre- 
liminary inquiries. Among these would 


journey passed, and I 
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be—at the colonel’s suggestion—a visit 
to the local police-station to ascertain 
whether a detective had been put upon 
the case, and, if so, to endeavour to have 
a talk with him. Then.I could walk 
quietly over to the Hall, and see what 
was going on there. 

This plan, however, was upset by a 
very unexpected meeting with Robert 
Burton himself upon the road. He was 
on horseback, and was riding at a walk, 
with loose rein, and apparently in a 
brown study. His face was gloomy, and 
its expression anything but pleasant. I 
noted, too, that he had changed greatly 
since I last Saw him. He looked many 
years older, and there were certain lines 
and other marks on his countenance that 
told to me a tale of dissipation, mingled 
with worry and trouble of some kind. 
Altogether, his appearance was not pre- 
possessing ; yet, two or three years 
before, he had been a good-looking 
fellow enough, if somewhat surly and 
bad-tempered at times. He was about 
my own age—then twenty -seven—was 
well built, of middle height, and dark. 
Indeed, his skin might almost be de- 
scribed as swarthy. 

I should have passed him had he 
not looked up, for I should have pre- 
ferred just then to defer a meeting. 
Besides, it would have enabled me to 
have gone on to the Hall, and pay my 
first visit there in his absence—which 
might have given me a decided advan- 
tage in the game I had come to play. 
It so happened, however, that he looked 
up at the moment, and caught sight 
of me as I was looking steadily and 
curiously at him. 

He pulled up his horse with a jerk 
that nearly sent them both into the 
ditch. 

“The devil |." was his polite ex- 
clamation, by way of salutation. 

As I could not very well take the 
remark as intended for myself, I re- 
mained silent, waiting for him to adopt 
some more civil form of greeting. 
Meantime, the fly went on, and we 
passed him. 

Thereupon he wheeled his horse 
round, and, with an oath, shouted to the 


driver to stop; which he did. Then 
Burton came up beside me, and, regard- 
me with a scowl, demanded—* What 
the deuce brought me there? ”’ 

That was all. No cousinly greeting ; 
not even a pretence of friendliness. It 
was an open and, moreover, a very 
offensive declaration of war. As such 
I regarded it ; and at once took up the 
implied challenge. 

“Since that is all the welcome you 
have to extend to me, Robert,”’ I said, 
quietly, “ permit me to ask by what 
right you stop my carriage and question 
me upon the King’s highway? The road 
is free to all, I imagine?” 

At this he stared. I spoke without 
the least show of heat or annoyance, 
and the words were without offence in 
themselves ; they were indeed natural 
enough in the circumstances. But I 
managed to throw into them the sugges- 
tion of assurance, even of a latent 
meaning, which did not escape him. I 
could see he was surprised, taken 
aback. For a space he was silent ; 
then, his temper getting the better of 
him, he burst out again : 

““ Don’t ‘ Robert ’ me,” he began, but 
he looked so amazed that, in spite of 
myself, a half smile came to my lips. 
And, as he paused, and once more stared 
in surprise, I seized the opportunity to 
put in: 

“Very well; since you wish it, I 
won't again. In future you shall be 
‘Mr. Burton’ tome. And for that, per- 
haps, later on, you may have reason to 
be sorry.” 

This cool answer seemed to take 
away the remainder—there hadn't been 
much left—of his self-possession. He 
lost his head completely, and launched 
out into a torrent of words. 

“How dare you!” he burst out. 
“You — you — you—-— ”” Here he 
seemed at a loss for a suitable adjec- 
tive ; so went on: “I say again, what 
is your object in coming here? - If it 
is to come to the Hall—to see me—you 
had better at once turn round and go 
back. For if you venture to show your 
face there, I’ll—I will have you turned 
out by my servants, and ducked in a 
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horse -pond to boot ”’ ; 
same kind of thing, mingled with a great 


and much of the 


deal of personal abuse. I, still smiling, 
let him run on till he could find no 
more words. Then I spoke sternly and 
slowly : 

““(Mr. Robert Burton, I am coming to 
the Hall, and I am coming partly to see 
you, partly not. What is more, I am 
coming to stay ; and ¢ke servants—not 
yours, they are not yours yet, my Bil- 
lingsgate-tongued friend—/he servants 
there will not turn me out, but will, for 
the present, at any rate, do my bidding, 
and not yours—by virtue of a warrant I 
bring with me. And just let me add 
this; you will please to drop this 
bluster, and make up your mind to see 
me there and listen quietly to my state- 
ment of my business. Otherwise, if I 
have any more abuse or threats, I shall 
bring a policeman with me.” 

At these words, to my utter astonish- 
ment, I distinctly saw him turn deadly 
pale and actually ¢remble. He seemed 
dazed, cowed. All the insolent swagger 
vanished ; his head drooped forward, 
and his riding whip fell from one hand 
on to the road. He seemed to seek 
blindly with the other for his handker- 
chief, to wipe from his face the perspira- 
tion that I could see gathering on it. 
He stared blankly at me, then on the 
ground, first to right of him, and then 
to his left, but did not again raise his 
eyes to meet mine. 

I was more than satisfied with the 
victory I had gained, and turned from 
him with disgust. 

“Drive on,” I said to the driver ; 
and he went quickly on at once, leaving 
Burton still standing, as though dazed, 
at the side of the road. 

“ Well,” I thought, “ that’s the first 
‘round,’ as they say, and I’ve got the 
best of it, so far, anyway! All the same, 
though,” 1 added to myself, thought- 
fully, “what the deuce could have 


frightened him so?” 

I went over all I had said until | 
came to the word “ warrant,” which, on 
the spur of the moment, I had used 
where I ought, perhaps, to have said 
“Hm,” I said, “ he 


“ authority.” 
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winced at that; and so he did at the 
word ‘ policeman.’ Now, what on earth 
can Master Robert Burton have been 
up to that he should be frightened at 
the threat of a ‘ warrant’ and ‘ police- 
man.’” I couldn’t guess. Of course, 
any suggestion that he could be guiltily 
concerned in any way in the murder of 
our uncle was absurd on the face of it, 
and though it crossed my mind for an 
instant, I dismissed it at once. It 
seemed only too likely that the poor old 
gentleman must have died soon in any 
‘case ; and then, as Burton knew, all was 
to come to him. It was ridiculous, 
therefore, to suppose that any sane man 
so Situated would dip his hands in blood 
and run all the fearful attendant risks, 
merely to step, a week or two or a ‘month 
or two sooner, into what was so surely 
coming to him of its own accord. 

“No,” I mused, “ such a suspicion is 
too preposterous ; but, there’s some- 
thing. Master Robert has been up to 
some mischief—got into a bad scrape 
somewhere—and is in mortal terror of 
its being found out. He thinks I have 
got an inkling of it, which, of course, is 
absurd, and he’s given himself away. 
But, my friend, I will get to the bottom 
of it before long, 4f patience and per- 
severance can do it, see if I don't.” 

Then I heard behind me the sound of 
horse’s hoofs coming along at a swift 
gallop, and a few minutes later Robert 
Burton dashed past. He gave no look 
at me as he went by, but simply tore ou, 
straight ahead, as though riding for dear 
life, and lashing his horse unmercifully. 

“ He’s got over his fright, and is in 
the deuce’s own temper,” I thought to 
myself, “ and, as so many cowards do 
in like case, he is visiting his ill-humour 
on a poor dumb creature. Altogether, 
this ‘mission’ of Colonel Sterndale’s 
is likely to prove an interesting and 
exciting piece of business.” 


III. 
TAMING THE TIGER. 
HEN I arrived at the “ Crown ” at 
Lowwood, I found the house had 


changed hands ; everyone I had 
formerly known about the place had 
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gone, even to the boots and ostler. All 
were strangers ; and, perhaps (as I put 
it to myself), it was as well, since my 
arrival would give rise to all the less 
immediate gossip. Having engaged a 
room, and had a wash and a hasty meal, 
I went over to the police-station, which 
was nearly opposite the inn, and there 
chanced to run against the detective who 
was engaged in investigating the cir- 
cumstances surrounding the tragedy at 
Fareborne Hall. He was, he told me, 
about to return to the Hall again, 
having only come from there a short 
time before to send off some telegrams. 
I suggested we should walk back to- 
gether, and have a talk by the way, to 
which he agreed; and a few minutes 
afterwards we started. 

His name, he told me, was David 
Clitchet, and he had arrived from 
London the day before. He was a thin, 
spare man, with a shrewd face, but not 
otherwise particularly interesting or 
noticeable. He was clean-shaven, and 
had fair hair turning to grey. I noticed 
that much at the time; later on I 
found his face could exhibit very strong 
character when he allowed himself to 
become in any degree animated—which, 
however, did not often happen. As a 
precautionary measure, I took him over 
to the inn and showed him the original 
power of attorney given by my late uncle 
to Colonel Sterndale, and the latter's 
letter of authority to myself, and made 
him compare them with the copies I was 
carrying with me to show to Robert 
Burton. 

I had hoped—or, rather, expected— 
that, during our walk to the Hall, 
Clitchet would have told me all there 
there was to know concerning what had 
occurred—and, in particular, what sus- 
picions, if any, he himself entertained. 
Instead, however, we had nearly 
reached our destination before it was 
borne in upon me that he had told me 
substantially nothing whatever, while, 
somehow, I — without intending it — 
had told Aim nearly everything that 
concerned me or interested myself. 
He had, in fact, “drawn me out,” 
as I clearly saw, both skilfully and 


thoroughly, without my being aware of 
it ; and now, when I turned round and 
began to question him with directness, 
I elicited from him nothing but the 
vaguest information ; and what I did 
obtain was more the repetition of gossip 
current in the neighbourhood than that 
exact knowledge or opinion of his own 
that I industriously sought to extract. 

I felt a little piqued, and somewhat 
annoyed with myself besides. But, 
since I could not “ draw him out,” as 
he had me, I had, perforce, to be con- 
tent with what he chose to tell me. 
And, since I wished to gain him over as 
an ally, in a sense, against Burton, it 
obviously would not be policy to show 
irritation. Besides, I could not help 
feeling a little amused at the evidence 
the man had given me of his cleverness 
in his own particular line. 

We went up to the main entrance of 
the old Hall—accounted one of the 
finest country seats in all that part of 
the kingdom—and as we drew near I 
could not help reflecting upon the muta- 
bility of all human affairs. He who 


but yesterday—or two or three days 


since — had been the unquestioned 
master of this magnificent English 
home, of all its servants and horses, 
carriages, and broad acres, now lay dead 
—not only that, but with all his wealth, 
with all his servants, he had been un- 
able to defend himself even against a 
prowling midnight assassin ! 

The door was opened to us by Drum- 
mond, my late uncle’s butler, who first 
stared at me as if I had been a ghost, 
and then almost wept tears of joy at 
seeing me once again. For a few 
minutes he could scarcely speak co- 
herently ; only mumbled out his grief 
and horror at his master’s untimely 
death. Then, growing more calm, he 
went on more clearly : 

“ I’ve wondered often where you was 
and what you was a-doing of, Mr. 
Clement,”’ he said, “and whether I 
should ever see you again. But now I 
be main glad you've come back, an’, 
are ye come for good, sir? If ye de, 
that’d be better news still, to all of 
us, for — except, perhaps, Sleave, Mr. 
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Robert’s own man—there isn’t a servant found out lately, more than ever, how 
in the place but’d jump out of his shoes right we were—since, that is, we’ve had 


Clitchet was too quick for him. 


with joy to see ye back again in your Mr. Robert an’ no one else, as one may 
old proper place here, sir. We all of say, over us.” 

us liked Mr. Clement best, ye see, sir,” Clitchet gave an appreciative nod, but 
he explained to Mr. Clitchet, “ an’ we've did not commit himself to the expres- 
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sion of any comment. But then, turning 
suddenly on the butler, he asked : 

“By the way, Mr. Fareborne here 
wishes particularly to know whether you 
can tell him if his uncle went up to 
London on or about the 30th of last 
month? ” 

Drummond glanced askance at me 
and looked doubtful. But I made a 
gesture of assent—I saw the detective 
was sharper than I was, and that this 
was an astute and important move. 

“Well, sir,”” Drummond presently re- 
plied, after much hesitation, and almost 
in a whisper, “yes, he did; but no 
one knows it but me and John, the head 
coachman.” 

Clitchet sagaciously nodded his head, 
and we walked on. Drummond, leading 
the way, took us direct to what had been 
my uncle’s study, where he told us Mr. 
Burton was awaiting us. 

Clitchet would now have held back, 
but I whispered to him to go in with 
me. 

“IT have told you nearly everything 
—in confidence—as you know,” I said. 


“ Better, therefore, you should remain 
with me and see what happens.” 

““As you please—if Ae does not 
object,” he said, briefly. 


“All the same, if -he does,” I 
answered, firmly, “I shall insist.” 

Robert Burton was standing with his 
back to the fire as we now’entered, and 
seemed to be engaged in the occupation 
of biting his nails. His set scowl grew 
deeper as he saw the company I was in. 

“I think,” he began, ungraciously, 
but quietly, “ that we can dispense with 
this person’s company.” 

“Not at all,” I returned. ‘I have 
found this gentleman very good com- 
pany indeed, thus far ; and I prefer that 
he should now remain with us. After 
the display of temper you treated me 
to to-day, I think it will be best, in 
case matters get warm again, to have 
a witness present.” 

““ Oh, very well,”’ he returned, sourly, 
“if you don’t mind his hearing what I 
have to say. And now I put again the 
question I asked you to-day, what is it 
that has brought you here? ”’ 


He was in a more cautious mood, 
evidently, than that which had swayed 
him when we had met on the road. He 
felt he had then been too hasty, and that 
he had come off second-best in conse- 
quence. Now, therefore, he was sulky 
and quiet ; but, I could see, watchful 
and alert. He was only waiting for his 
opportunity, should it offer. 

“TI am glad to see, Mr. Robert 
Burton,” I began, deliberately, “ that 
you have taken to heart the advice I 
gave you when we met to-day. I told 
you I intended coming here, and advised 
you to receive me civilly, and to listen 
to what I had to say.” 

“Will you go on?” he blurted out, 
impatiently, as I paused. 

“Yes, but again I advise you not to 
lose your temper. It will be sorely 
tried directly. For answer to your 
question, I request you will read these 
papers.”” And I handed him the copies 
of the power of attorney, and of the 
letter from Colonel Sterndale dele- 
gating me to act for him. 

As Burton held out his hand to take 
the documents I saw that it trembled, 
and his face went pale. No sooner, 
however, had he glanced at them than 
he evinced relief. Turning to me with 
an ugly look, he cried out : 

“This is rubbish—a mere impudent 
forgery ! Somebody,” darting a threa- 
tening glance at me, “will get into 
trouble over this.” 

“ It is-no forgery,’’ I told him, calmly. 
“It was executed by Uncle Seymour at 
the offices of his solicitors, and was duly 
attested by them, as you perceive, on the 
date named.” 

“It’s a lie, I tell you!” he almost 
shouted. ‘An infernal lie! General 
Fareborne has never been away from 
here any time in the last six months. 
That I can swear to.” 

This was said with such a theatrical 
air of triumph that I could scarcely re- 
frain from smiling. I now, however, 
appreciated more than ever the foresight 
of the detective. 

“Drummond can tell you differ- 
ently,” I said, coldly, “if he chooses. 
So can the coachman, John. Perhaps 












you would like to question them. But 
meanwhile, it might be simpler to con- 
sider whether you yourself were away at 
that date.” 

This idea had come suddenly into my 
mind ; and, as it turned out, it was a 
happy thought. ; 

He glared at me for an instant, 
started slightly, and then, going over to 
a writing-table, took out of a half-open 
drawer a book that looked like a diary. 
He turned over the leaves in feverish 
haste, stopped suddenly, and seemed to 
compare an entry he found there with 
the date named in the papers in his 
hand. 

Then, once more, he turned pale— 
paler than I had as yet seen him; the 
triumph died out of his eyes, and he 
glared at me with the hate and rage of 
a furious tiger. 

“* You infernal —— !”’ he hissed out, 
with an oath. “ You set of swindling 
blacklegs—the whole lot of you. This 
was a little conspiracy, was it? And 
you thought to take advantage of the 
old man’s dotage ; you must have used 
some unfair influence with him to in- 
duce him to sign a paper like this! I 
daresay you held a pistol to his head 
or something. You are capable of any- 
thing, you, Fareborne, we all know ¢hat. 
Wait till I—ah, we’ll see who's cleverest 
over this! Here’s checkmate to that 
little game.” 

And springing suddenly up, he rushed 
to the fire-place and threw the two 
documents in the fire. 

Or, rather, tried to ; but Clitchet had 
been on the watch, and was too quick 
for him. For, as he threw the papers, 
the detective pulled him suddenly back 
from behind, with the result that the 
sheets fell short and fluttered down into 
the fender. 

“ Steady there, Mr. Burton, steady ! " 
Clitchet observed, coolly, as he went 
and picked up the documents. “ Lucky 
for you that these are only copies, or 


you might have got yourself into 
trouble. 
“Copies |!" Burton repeated, with a 


baffled look. 
“ Yes,”’ I said, “ copies ; as you might 
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have seen for yourself if you had not 
been too much interested in calling 
names to read them properly. Had you 
done /hat, Mr. Robert Burton, you 
might have saved yourself this piece of 
—well, shall we call it folly?” 

He turned away, and went and sat 
down again in the chair, where he leaned 
his elbow on the table, and with his head 
on his hand remained awhile in thought. 
I looked at the fire, while Clitchet 
affected to study the pictures on the 
walls, but keeping, I could see, a sharp 
eye on Burton all the time. Presently 
Burton looked up and spoke in a low 
tone, as one who sulkily acknowledges 
he is beaten. 

“What do you want? 
want?” he repeated. “ Take care what 
you do. I see your little game; but 
remember, I shall be in legal possession 
here shortly, and I'll hold you respon- 
sible then for whatever you do now, and 
make it hot for you ; see if I don’t!” 

Then ensued a good deal of talk and 
argument, into the details of which it 
is scarcely necessary toenter. In effect, 
I informed Burton that my instructions 
were simply to insist upon all papers, 
documents, valuables, etc.; being put 
under lock and key and sealed up, or 
deposited with General Fareborne’s 
local bankers, in his and Colonel Stern- 
dale’s joint names, till the executors 
came to take possession of them. 

“If you like,” I concluded, “ to do 
this at once, jointly with me, without 
any more fuss, it shall be effected so 
quietly that not even the servants shall 
guess my mission here, or the temporary 
authority I have been invested with. 
But if you resist any further—or if I 
find you trying to play me false in 
regard to such as one little thing of the 
value of sixpence, my instructions are 
to call the servants together, explain the 
position, show them my authority, and 
order them to turn you out, neck and 
crop, then and there, and take sole pos- 
session of everything in Colonel Stern- 
dale’s name. And, Mr. Robert Burton; 
I need not remind you, you are not so 
popular here that any doubt can exist 
that, when they see my authority, and 


What do you 
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hear how matters stand, the servants 
will obey me.” 

And to this he had, perforce, to sub- 
mit; and thus, in the end, a sort of 
truce was agreed to, upon the terms I 
had indicated. 

“Phew |” whistled, or, rather, gasped 
Mr. Clitchet, as we walked through the 
hall together. “It was like taming a 
tiger, wasn’t it, sir? And nearly as 
dangerous, too! More than once I halt 
expected to see him fly at your throat, 
or bring out a revolver and shoot you 
down, or something as wild. I watched 
him like a cat does a mouse.” 

“]T know you did, my friend,” I an- 
swered. “I could see it; and I felt 
all the safer for it, and now I thank 
you. I agree with you that Mr. Burton 
is dangerous. Yet,” I added, reflec- 
tively, “‘ he used not to be so. I can’t 
think what has come to him.” 

“In my opinion,” said Mr. Clitchet, 
“ that man is not to be trusted an hour. 
I believe he is scarcely responsible for 
his actions. At times there is a gleam 


in his eye just like a savage tiger. I 


mean to go on watching him.” 
And this was the man to whom the girl 
I loved was engaged to Be married ! 


IV. 
‘© HORRORS ON HORRORS’ HEAD.” 


r writing out this narrative of the 
tragical drama in which, by what 
seemed to me a strange chance, I 
became an involuntary, almost an un- 
willing, actor, I have described every- 
thing, thus far, fully, because all the 
details up to this point were strongly 
impressed upon my mind, and remain, 
even to-day, as vivid and distinct as 
ever. But the after events suc- 
ceeded each other so rapidly, and were 
of so startling and exciting a character, 
that my recollection of many minor 
matters is somewhat confused ; and I 
doubt whether, even if space would 
allow it, I could, to-day, put down with 
absolute clearness all that occurred. I 
mention this by way of explanation in 


case it should seem that I have devoted 
more space to the commencement than 
to the ending of my tale. It is often 
thus in regard to exciting events gene- 
rally. Take a battle, for instance. 
Those engaged in it, or some of them, 
may be able to give every detail of the 
movements of the troops they were with, 
of all the dispositions, the marchings 
and the counter-marchings, up to the 
very commencement of the fight itself. 
But from that point their memories be- 
come uncertain and confused. They 
have vague recollections of fighting, of 
assaults, of hot, fierce encounters; and 
of noise, smoke, and bloodshed ; and 
they know the eventual outcome; but 
that is about all. How the result was 
arrived at, those who were in the thick 
of the battle are usually found to know 
very little indeed. 

I know, with regard to myself, it was 
very much this way with me in the few 
eventful days that followed my arrival at 
Fareborne Hall. Yet, I suppose that 
if I could now clearly recollect it all, 
and were to write it all down, there 
would be enough to fill a three-volume 
novel. 

But one thing at least is vividly de- 
picted in my memory ; and that is the 
visit I paid to my uncle lying in the 
room in which he died. Well would it 
be for me that it were otherwise ; for, 
to this day, the sight I saw haunts me ; 
aye, and will haunt me to the day of my 
own death. Dr. Rumford, who had been 
my uncle’s medical attendant for many 
years, happened to call in about the time 
I left Burton, after our disagreeable 
interview, so I went in with him and 
Clitchet. I have no wish to dwell on 
horrors ; and, therefore, I shall not 
describe what I saw. It is sufficient to 
say that I came out of that room faint 
and sick and trembling, and old Drum- 
mond and the others led me into the 
butler’s pantry and forced me to swallow 
a very strong dose of brandy. There 
is one remarkable circumstance, how- 
ever, which occurred during this visit 
to the dead, that I must not forget to 
mention, since it has much to do with the 
final ending of this strange history. Dr. 
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Rumford pointed out the marks on the 
throat and the unmistakable inference 
to be drawn from them. 

“ The strength exerted must have been 
enormous, extraordinary !"’ he declared. 
“The murderer must be a man of very 
great, indeed, of altogether abnorma 
strength ; for our poor friend here was 
strangled by the grasp of one hand 
alone. This is, I believe, the only clue 
the police have as yet to guide them. 
They have to look for a man of quite 
uncommon strength; and, therefore, 
presumably, of large and powerful 
build. Now, where are they to search 
for such a.man? Obviously, every 
tramp they come across who is above 
the usual height and more than ordin- 
arily strongly built, becomes, under the 
circumstances, an object of suspicion. 
Is it not so, Mr. Clitchet?” 

But that astute gentleman, with his 
habitual caution, declined to commit 
himself to any opinion ; and nothing 
further was then said upon that parti- 
cular point. 

As regards my own immediate task, 
it now turned out easier and less dis- 
agreeable than I had anticipated. Bur- 
ton, it seemed, had already sent for an 
accountant, a man he knew in the neigh- 
bouring town of G——, and had given 
over to him the work of examining, 
cataloguing, and locking up, everything 
of value ; why I could not guess. How- 
ever, there he was ; and Burton simply 
turned me over to him. His name was 
Mason, and I did not much like him ; 
but he was civil enough, and it was much 
better to have to do with him than with 
Burton, whose ungovernable temper 
would, I knew, have inevitably caused 
constant wrangling and unpleasantness. 

Thus it came about that I saw very 
little of Burton during the following 
days. All that day and the next one I 
was closeted in one room or another 
with Mason, and Drummond brought us 
our meals, of which we partook together, 
Burton preferring, if he was in, to have 
his alone. The first evening I went over 
to the inn to have a bit of homely dinner 
and to sleep. But the next day, at 
Mason's suggestion, Drummond pre- 


pared a bedroom fer me at the Hall, and 
sent for my luggage. We should get 
on faster, Mason suggested, if we 
worked in the evenings. I had reason 
to believe, afterwards, that this was put 
into his head (or, rather, I should say, 
perhaps, into his mouth) by Burton. 

An inquest had been opened before I 
came down, and adjourned for a week. 
The funeral had been fixed for the fol- 
lowing Saturday. That would be five 
days from my own arrival at the scene. 
This I notified to Colonel Sterndale, 
who would, I knew, be sure to attend it, 
even if he were prevented from coming 
down sooner. 

Of particulars of the murder itself, 
of the investigations of the police and 
detectives (there were now two on the 
scene—at least, so it was understood ; 
I did not see the other one) there is sin- 
gularly little to be told: My uncle had 
been found strangled in his bed; the 
window was open and the place in dis- 
order. A safe and various drawers had 
been opened with keys taken from the 
victim, and the place ransacked. What 
had been stolen could not be exactly 
ascertained as yet. Robbery seemed to 
have been the object ; that was all that 
could be guessed at. General Fare- 
borne, though undoubtedly very ill, had 
obstinately refused to have any nurse at 
night. Had he only engaged one to sit 
up with him, or even to sleep in the ad- 
joining room, probably he would have 
been alive still. 

As for the rest, the police were 
making every effort, and believed they 
had a clue, etc., etc. 

Of Mrs. Elmore and her daughter— 
who lived at a house about a mile and 
a half from the Hall—I only heard that 
they had been very much shocked and 
upset at the news of General Fare- 
borne’s tragic death, and had scarcely 
been seen out of doors since. 

I had some thought as to whether I 
should leave a card there to let them 
know I was in the neighbourhood ; and I 
was inclined to think it better not to do 
so. But yet I hesitated ; and at last I 
spoke to Drummond about it. 

“Go an’ see ‘em, sir’; go an’ see 
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‘em,” he said. ‘I’m sure they’ll be 
glad to see ye, Mr. Clement.” 

But I felt doubtful ; and, in the end, 
I sent my card by one of the servants, 
with instructions to leave it, and that 
was all. 

That was my second day there ; and 
that night I was sleeping at the Hall. 
When I went upstairs to my bedroom 
Drummond went with me, “ to see,” as 
he said, “ that I was comfortable.” 

He appeared, I remember, unusually 
silent that night; yet he seemed loth 
to go, and kept fidgeting about for some 
time. But at last, when he saw me give 
a very unmistakable yawn, he said, 
quite suddenly, as though he had been 
hesitating, and had just made up his 
mind to it :— 

“Mr. Clement, sir ; ye asked me to- 
day about Mrs. Elmore and Miss Kate 
—God bless her! Ah, sir, why did ye 
ever go away, and leave her?” 

Taken by surprise, I scarce knew how 
to answer him. Then I said— 

“Do you suppose it was my fault, 
Drummond, that I went away? My 
uncle sent me away; and—you know 
how she become engaged. I——” But 
I felt I could not go on. “ You don’t 
understand,” I managed to get out. 

“No, Mr. Clement, I didn’t under- 
stand ‘hen; but I do now. I seem to 
see everything more clear like to-night. 
Other people are beginning to see 
things more clear, too, sir; have seen 
and understood better for some time 
past. Well, good-night, Mr. Clement ; 
good -night, sir, and good luck. An’ it’s 
comin’ too, for ye, sir—the good luck. 
I see it comin’ to ye, sir; an’ to Miss 
Kate. Good-night, sir, and God bless 
ye both!"’ And he suddenly turned, 
and went out. 

Poor Drummond! I never saw him 
again alive |! These were his last words 
to me—words full of good wishes, and 
fraught with kindly meaning—spoken to 
me freely, with the privilege of an old 
servant who had known and liked me 
from my boyhood. I thought of them 
afterwards with wonder, and almost 
withawe. But at the time I only smiled 
indulgently, and sat for some time 


gazing at the fire in a daydream— 
dreaming dreams that his words had 
called up, but which I knew, alas, could 
never come true for me | 

The next morning I was awakened 
early by a great uproar that seemed to 
Be going on. There were shouts and 
cries, and the noise of many people 
running to and fro in the house. I could 
hear, too, through the window, the sound 
of horses and vehicles being ridden or 
driven hastily away. I began to dress 
hurriedly to go down to see what it was 
all about, when one of the men-servants 
rushed hastily into my room, and, with 
eyes that seemed to be nearly starting 
from his head, told me that Drummond 
had been found dead in his bed—dead 
—murdered, just as General Fareborne 
had been ! 

He rushed away again without 
stopping to say more, and I was half 
inclined to think he had gone out of his 
mind, only that the strange noises going 
on around showed that something un- 
usual was amiss. Scarcely knowing 
what I was doing, I went on dressing, 
and had nearly finished, when someone 
knocked at the door, and going to open 
it, I found Mr. Clitchet there. 

Briefly, he confirmed the incredible 
news, while I dropped into a chair, and 
sat staring at him in shuddering horror. 

“Do you mean to tell me,” I asked, 
at last, “that the same foul assassin, 
even while you and the police are hunt- 
ing for him, east, west, north, and south, 
can have the audacity to return here, in 
the middle of the night, and slay another 
victim, and then again get clear away?" 

“It seems to be so,” he answered. 
“ At least, either that or he has never 
been away—has been amongst us all the 
time—may be amongst us still.” 

“Good heavens! You make me 
shiver, man! What are you doing— 
what are we all doing that such a thing 
can be possible! But, no! It cannot 
be ; such a thing is absurd.” 

He looked at me, curiously, I thought, 
but said little more, and soon afterwards 
went away, and I finished dressing, and 
went down. 

Well, it was all only too true! Poor 
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Joyce carried her to the stile. 
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Drummond lay dead—strangled—with 
precisely the same marks as those left 
by the murderer upon my uncle. In 
this case, however, there had been no 
robbery or pretence of it. It appeared 
to have been the work of a madman, for 
what sane motive could be imagined for 
such a crime? 

More police and detectives were tele- 
graphed for, and arrived in the course 
of the day, and went about their investi- 
gations and examinations. The whole 
place was now in their hands, and they 
seemed to be everywhere in it at once. 
Meantime, everything appeared to be 
disorganised. The servants troubled 
little about their usual duties, but passed 
the time whispering together with scared 
faces in corners, or watched the detec- 
tives, to and fro, as though trying to 
read from their faces or their movements 
the suspicions that they might be nurs- 
ing in their minds. And not only was 
there this sense of disorganisation 
abroad, but there was a feeling of 
mutual suspicion in the air ; everybody 
distrusted everybody else—even the fel- 


low-servants, who were talking and 
comparing notes in low tones, in the 


corners and passages. And it was diffi- 
cult to induce the maid-servants to go 
about their work at all ; and then they 
insisted upon going in couples, fearful 
that, if alone, the “‘ strangling monster,” 
as they termed the unknown murderer, 
might spring upon them suddenly from 
the shadow of some remote corner or 
doorway. 

As for myself, I was far too restless 
and too much upset to think of sitting 
down again to the work I had been en- 
gaged upon the day before. Going once 
into the library, I found Mr. Mason im- 
perturbably engaged in cataloguing the 
books ; but when he asked me if I were 
coming to assist him, I turned a'way with 
an impatient exclamation, and left him. 
I spent the day in wandering restlessly 
about ; all the servants, with one or two 
exceptions, knew me well, and all had 
something to say or to ask as I went 
from the house to the garden or stables, 
and back again to the house. Then I 
went twice, I remember, to the village 


and back, and there it was the same. 
Everywhere I met people who knew me, 
and showed by their greetings their 
pleasure in seeing me again; and all 
these asked questions which I could not 
answer. Of Robert Burton I saw no- 
thing’; I did not run against him in 
all my restless wanderings to and fro. 

Towards evening, Mrs. Cope, the 
housekeeper, sought me out, and some- 
how managed to come across me. She 
was in terrible distress, poor thing, for 
the loss of Drummond ; they had been 
fellow-servants for many and many a 
long year, as she reminded me ; and his 
terrible end, coming so closely upon 
what had happened before, had been a 
great shock to her. She said she had 
prepared some dinner for Mr. Mason 
and myself, and that it would be ready 
at seven, and she hoped I would excuse 
it if it seemed a homely meal, since 
everything was “ at sixes and sevens.” 
I told her I quite appreciated the diffi- 
cult position she was in, and that, so far 
as I was concerned, she need not have 
troubled ; I could easily go over to the 
inn. Indeed, I had been seriously 
thinking of returning there to sleep. 
But this seemed to quite hurt the old 
lady ; so, in the end, I consented to 
stay on, and to come in punctually at 
seven. Then I went out, and walked to 
the village and back again; not with 
any definite object, but simply because I 
could not settle down anywhere, or keep 
still. I had some dinner with Mr. 
Mason ; it was a short, silent meal, 
neither of us being inclined to talk ; and 
then I lighted a cigar, and sat down to 
try and read a book I had taken up. 
Instead, I fell asleep, and must have 
slept for some time, for it was after nine 
when I was awakened by the entrance 
of Dr. Rumford. By the way he looked 
at me, I saw at once that he had some 
fresh news to communicate. 

“Why, doctor, what is the matter?” 
I said confusedly, for I was scarcely yet 
awake. “Has anything fresh hap- 
pened?” 

“I am sorry to say something fresh 
has happened, Mr. Clement,” he re- 
turned gravely. “ Miss Elmore——” 














“Kate, Kate Elmore?” I 
breathlessly. 

“Yes ; but now, don’t get excited. 
She is all right—at least—that is——” 

“ What?” I cried impatiently. “Tell 
me, doctor, for heaven's sake ! ”’ 

“Keep calm, Mr. Clement; I want 
you to do something, and I can’t explain 
if you keep jumping down my throat like 
that ! A dastardly attack has been made 
on Miss Elmore ; but, thank Heaven, it 
failed, and she is more frightened than 
hurt. There is, indeed, no danger to 
her, as things have turned out, ua/ess, 
you understand, the fright and shock 
should bring on complications—as, of 
course, might be the case.” 

I could not speak for some moments, 
so tumultuous were the emotions that 
filled my mind. It took me a space to 
comprehend what he had said. Then I 
asked rapidly — 

“And what, then, was the attack? 
Who attacked her? Was he caught?” 

The doctor shook his head. ‘“ We 
know nothing,” he said. ‘‘ Some mis- 
creant attacked her suddenly from 
behind, just at dusk, as she was return- 
ing home along the path that runs to 
Lowwood through the Redfern Copse, 
as they call it. She screamed out, and, 
fortunately, a labourer passing near 
heard her cry, and ran to her assistance, 
whereupon her assailant made off, and 
disappeared in the wood before he could 
be recognised. Joyce —that is the 
labourer’s name — carried her to the 
stile, where he saw some men coming 
along the road below, and called to 
them. They came up, and between 
them carried the poor girl home, in a 
dead faint. One of them came across to 
me, and I went to see her at once. At 
first she came out of one faint only to 
fall into another ; but she is better now. 
I have just come from there.” 

I began asking more hurried ques- 
tions, but he cut me short. 

“TI have come here,” he said, “to tell 
you that Mrs. Elmore wishes to see you. 
Can you go over there at once?” 

“ Certainly ; and only too pleased if I 
can be of the least use or assistance to 
her,” I returned. 
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“ Then go now ; and tell Mrs. Elmore 
I shall be sure to call again before I go 
to bed to-night, however late my visit 
may be.” 

I did not tarry, but hurried off then 
and there. Though it was dark, I took 
the field path—it was well known to me 
—as being scarcely more than half the 
distance of the road route. It branched 
into the path from Lowwood, and led 
through the same wood, so that I knew I 
should pass the place where the attack 
had been made. I ran nearly the whole 
way, so full of excitement and impa- 
tience did I feel, and once or twice I 
stumbled and fell over the roots of the 
trees. And then, in the sudden still- 
ness, as I picked myself up and stood 
still for a moment, I fancied I heard 
someone following me. I saw no one. 
however, and going on at a jog-trot . 
soon arrived at Rosedale, Mrs. Elmore’s 
residence. 

She came to me in the drawing-room, 
to which the servant had conducted me, 
and greeted me kindly but tearfully. 
After some preliminary talk concerning 
Miss Elmore’s condition, which, she 
said, she was thankful to be able to tell 
me, did not appear to be serious—she 
came to the reason that had induced her 
to send for me. 

“The truth is, Clement,” she said, 
calling me simply by my Christian name 
as of old, “ we are all in a terrible state 
of upset and distress here, and I know 
not whom to trust. I understand that 
you are in direct communication with 
Colonel Sterndale—are, in fact, acting 
for him in a confidential capacity— 
therefore he must feel he can trust you, 
and I candothesame. I have long dis- 
trusted and disliked Robert Burton, and 
latterly, Kate has had the same feeling 
about him.” 

At this I started, and felt myself flush 
up. 
“Yes,” Mrs. Elmore continued, 
sadly, “it is so; and it has been the 
cause of great trouble to both of us. 
To-day, matters came to a climax. He 
insulted Kate in some way that she does 
not seem to care to tell to me—and 
Kate firmly and decisively told him she 
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would have nothing more to do with 
him ; and she broke off the engagement 
then and there.” 

Again I felt myself flush up, and my 
heart beat violently. What might this 
not mean for me in the chances it held 
out for me in the future! But it was no 
time to think of that, and I made no 
remark. 

“So you see,” Mrs. Elmore ex- 
plained, “ we are no longer friends with 
Robert Burton ; and since poor General 
Fareborne is dead, and now poor Drum- 
mond too—it is all incredibly sudden 
and shocking—there is no one at the 
Hall I care to trust even with a mes- 
sage. That is why I desired Dr. Rum- 
ford to beg you to come across to me. 
I thought it very kind and thoughtful 
of you to send your card herve to let me 
know you were in the neighbourhood. 
It seemed as much as to say, ‘ If you 
are in trouble, you have one friend close 
at hand that you can trust.’ ”’ 

‘“* Indeed, that’s just what I did mean, 
dear Mrs. Elmore,” I burst out, impul- 
sively ; “ only, well, I was afraid to say 


or write it, not knowing how it would 
be received.” 

She looked at me steadily for a mo- 
ment, and then said, almost abruptly— 

“Clement, why were you and your 
uncle bad friends? ” 

I told her I did not know, and, 


indeed, that it was just one of those 
things I wanted to know. 

“I fancy Kate has some inkling of 
it,” she went on reflectively. ‘“ You 
yourself never did anything to, to—well, 
to be ashamed of—to forfeit his confi- 
dence?" 

“ Never!" I declared. “ How is it 
you ask me that? Colonel Sterndale did 
the same!" 

“We will talk of it another time,” 
she presently answered, after another 
pause. “ Meantime I want you to give 
some messages and a letter to Colonel 
Sterndale as soon as he comes down.” 

Then we had a quiet talk about old 
times ; and I took my leave, promising 
to call in in the morning to give her any 
news I might have, and to inquire after 
Kate. 

Outside the house, in the dark, I ran 
against a man; and found, to my sur- 
prise, that it was Mr. Clitchet. 

“You here?” I exclaimed. ‘“ Why, 
I thought you would be in bed and 
asleep by now.” 

“I came over to inquire how the 
young lady is going on,”’ he answered, 
quietly. “* Now I am going back to the 
Hall. If you do not mind we <zan walk 
together, sir.” 

l had no sort of objection to offer, so 
we strolled back together, chatting as 
we went. 


(To be concluded ) 
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MISJUDGED. 


A Story of Every-day Life. 


“A lie which is all a lie 
May be met with and fought outright, 
But a lie which is half a truth 

Is a harder matter to fight.” 


HERE are a few painful things in 
the world! Just a few. And one 


of the most painful is being mis- 
judged, especially if you feel in a 
great measure that the fault lies with 
yourself. This was the case with our 
rector’s wife. For one thing she was 
proud. Now we all know that pride 
is one of the seven deadly sins, and 
to be condemned—especially in the 
wives of the clergy. Even the Rector’s 
wife admitted that, but I am afraid 
it had no effect on her conduct. 

Well, when she and the Rector had 
been married about five years, a Mr. 
and Mrs. Perks came to live in the 
parish. Mrs. Perks was an Irish- 
woman. Irishwomen are divided into 
two classes— good and otherwise. 
There are no gradations, according to 
my experience. A good Irishwoman 
is as near an angel on earth as they 
make them. She is a noble being. 
As to the “ otherwises "—well, I won't 
defile my paper by attempting to de- 
scribe them. Mrs. Perks was an 
* otherwise.” 

Mr. Perks had been in the Indian 
Civil Service. He had retired, and 
had determined to settle down with 
his wife in Courtover. She had been 
with him in India, but I’ve heard that 
ladies lead a lazy life there. Now, 
idleness is unwholesome. In women 
it leads to flirtation and _ gossip. 
Gossip does not matter so much out 
there, I dare say, as it does in Eng- 
land. People are more “ here to-day 
and gone to-morrow"; but when 
Mrs. Perks came to settle in a country 
village she ought to have mended her 


manners. 


By A. NOBLE, 








At first she “made” for the 
Rector’s wife furiously. Called on her 
in hours canonical and in hours un- 
canonical, and fussed over her gene- 
rally. Mrs. Milburn did not appre- 
ciate it; she thought the advances 
ought to have come from herself—not 
from Mrs. Perks. All pride and 
narrow mindedness, no doubt, but still 
that what was she thought. She 
wasn’t rude to Mrs. Perks, but when 
the lady called upon her before 
luncheon she did not receive her with 
effusion, or ask her to stay. She 
simply stood and listened to what Mrs. 
Perks had to say. By and by Mrs. 
Perks began to see this, and she cast 
about in her mind for a way to 
pay Mrs. Milburn out. Opportunity 
favoured —as it does sometimes. 
Casually, one day, Mrs. Milburn men- 
tioned the name of a man whom she 
had known in her early youth. She 
was not speaking to Mrs. Perks, but 
that lady happened to be in the room 
and heard her. It struck Mrs. Perks 
as a well-bred thing to chop in and 
say that she knew this man and what 
a nice fellow he was! This was not 
Mrs. Milburn's estimate of him in 
the least, and she froze up and would 
not pursue the subject. 

Now, all of us have a skeleton 
hidden away somewhere. At least I 
know I have, and I'm not going to 
suppose the rest of the world is better 
off than myself. Not likely! But 
our skeletons are by no means all 
alike. Some are disgraceful; and 
some are pitiable, very pitiable for a 
proud woman like herself! Unfor- 
tunately, by mentioning Mr. Mark- 
ham’s name she had put a clue into 
the hands of Mrs. Perks. The clue 
was a very good one up to a certain 
point; beyond which it wanted 
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strengthening with facts! As Mrs. 
Perks hadn't the facts she strengthened 
it with fictions. 

How do we come to know that 
people are saying unpleasant things 
about us? It is a mystery that my 
brain is not strong enough to solve. 
Anyhow, Mrs. Milburn became aware 
that her world was not looking as 
pleasantly at her as formerly. She 
didn’t like it—still it didn’t trouble 
her greatly. But there came a day— 
it is astonishing on what little pivots 
small wheels turn!— when a_ poor 
woman made a coarse remark to Mrs. 
Milburn respecting Mrs. Milburn’s 
own self. She immediately asked the 
woman what she meant, and was told 
the report that was going about the 
village. Without deigning to reply, 
the Rector’s wife left the cottage and 
went home. She did not go and 
worry her husband. She kept it to 
herself and fretted, and got pale, and 
miserable-looking. She seldom went 
out except to church, and her husband 
thought it all had to do with the state 
of her health. 

Accidentally his eyes were opened. 

He went to London one day, not 
intending to return until late in the 
evening; but the day turning out 
very wet he altered his mind, and 
got back between five and six o’clock. 
The rectory door was never fastened, 
so he turned the latch and walked in. 
He went straight to his study, and 
as he opened the door was startled to 
find his wife crouched down in the 
window-seat and weeping bitterly. 

“Barbara!” he said, quickly, 
“What is the matter, dear?” 

She jumped up, trying to stifle her 
sobs as she said: “ I—I thought you 
were not coming back till late.” 

“I altered my mind. But my com- 
ing early or late has nothing to do 
with your crying in this dreadful 
manner. What has upset you?” 

She had never lied to him in her 
life. So then and there she told 
him. 

He took her in his arms, drew her 
head down on his shoulders, stroked 


her hair softly, and patted and com- 
forted her as only a loving husband 
can comfort a sorrowing wife. All 
the time he was thinking what he 
should do. 

There is gossip and gossip in this 
mean and miserable world of ours. 
Some gossip may be treated as the 
doctor treats a harmless swelling. It 
may be allowed to disperse itself. 
It does less damage treated that way. 
Other gossip, like other swellings, 
needs drastic treatment. You must 
probe it and get down to the root, 
and then use the knife unsparingly. 

‘Sweet, this must be stopped.” 

“Can't we go away—you and I?” 

“What, altogether? Do you mean 
resign? ” 

She nodded. She had been badly 
wounded, you see! 

‘“‘ Impossible, my dear little woman. 
Where on earth shall we go?” He 
smiled upon her as he spoke, and then 
kissed her. ‘I suppose this is the 
reason why you have stuck so close 
to the house lately?” 

“Yes, I can’t bear to go out.” 

“Nonsense! You must not be 
foolish. You are behaving as if you 
were guilty. Have you any idea how 
the lie originated ?”’ 

‘Mrs. Perks knows Mr. Markham, 
and Mr. M——” and she shuddered. 

“I see. Mrs. Perks wanted to be 
your bosom friend. You declined. 
I'm glad you snubbed Mrs. Perks ; 
she is an objectionable woman.” 

After that he made a bargain with 
his wife. She was to go about 
as usual for a week. There was a 
flower show on at the park, where all 
the country people would assemble on 
the Thursday. She was to go with 
him there, and then she would go 
away on a visit for a month, and if 
on her return she was not received 
with open arms, he would resign. Only 
she must bear herself bravely through 
the one week. 

I do not think that I have described 
Mr. Milburn. Physically, he was a 
tall, handsome man, and had been an 
athlete at Cambridge. Mentally, he 
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logical mind. In disposition he was 
patient and gentle. But his was the 
patience and gentleness of a strong 
man, not a weak one. There was a 
reserve of strength at the back of it. 
Mrs. Milburn was very lovely, and 
about eight -and-twenty. She kept 
her promise. All the week she be- 
haved gallantly. At the flower show 
she met old Lady Bathwick, who had 
come twenty miles to give some of 
the prizes. 

The old lady had known Mrs. 
Milburn’s mother, and was delighted 
to see the Rector’s wife, whom 
she had not met since the latter was 
a little girl. When the prizes were 
given, and a little knot of people had 
gathered round Lady Bathwick to say 
“* good-bye,” she suddenly said to Mrs. 
Milburn, “I wish you'd come and 
stay with me; I want to hear all 
about everything. Can you come on 


Monday?” 
“Of course she can,” said the 
Rector, promptly. “She wants a 


little change. I'll send her.” 


“Do! I shall keep her as long 
as ever I can”; and the old lady 
drove off. 


On Monday he started her off, and 
then sat down and looked things 
straight in the face. 

The first result of his cogitations 
was that he asked his curate to dine 
with him that evening. 

‘“Cother is a sensible man,” he said 
to himself, “and he will tell me 
exactly what people are saying—if 
he knows, which he probably does.” 

Mr. Cother accepted the invitation. 
After dinner the Rector took him into 
the library, and asked him plain and 
square if he had heard the disagree- 
able reports concerning his wife. 
The young man flushed a little, but 
answered simply, “ Yes.” 

“Will you tell me what they are?” 

“I'd rather not,” replied Cother. 
“It would be too offensive.” 

“My dear fellow, I shall take it 
as the most friendly thing in the 
world. If it is anything disgraceful, 
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was a mathematician, and had a clear 
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it is not true, and then cannot hurt me. 
But I want to know if it is worth 
taking the trouble to refute or not— 
if it is sufficiently serious, I mean.” 

“It is certainly that.” 

“Well, tell me.” 

“They say that ten years ago a 
man refused to marry her on the 
chancel steps!" burst out Cother. 
‘But I told Perks it was a lie.” 

“It is the truth! I was the man. 
So it was Perks who told you?” 

“No, Mrs. Perks! But he was 
present. Of course, I cannot believe 
anything against Mrs. Milburn!” 

“You need not. I am not able— 
or rather would prefer not—to explain 
matters to you now, but I will shortly. 
In the meantime, you would oblige me 
by saying as little as possible, good 
or bad, about it.” 

Next day it was reported that the 
Rector had gone to see his wife, who 
was staying with Lady Bathwick, as I 
have said before. He did, indeed, go 
to see her, but went on to London, 
then to Cambridge, thence home. A 
wholly unintended little episode—as 
far as he was concerned—took place 
at the London terminus, as he was 
taking his ticket to go to Cambridge. 
Mr. Perks had the bad taste to come 
up and speak to him. With a sudden 
access of fury—for which, to his dying 
day, he could never account—he raised 
his fist, and regardless alike of his 
christian character and his cloth, 
knocked the man down. The moment 
after he was horrified at what he had 
done. He stood perfectly still, how- 
ever, and when the station-master 
came up and spoke to him, said 
calmly, “ The man knows why I have 
done it. If he likes to charge me, 
he can.” 

But Mr. Perks did not like to 
charge him. He much preferred to 
pick himself up and retreat into a 
railway carriage | 

The day after his return from town 
he issued three invitations—one to each 
of his churchwardens and one to Mr. 
Cother—to dine with him. His in- 
vitations were: accepted, _ The wives 
i 
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of the churchwardens, who, of course, 
had heard the rumours, told each other 
how wise they thought it of the Rector 
to give his dinner while she was away, 
as, of course, it would be “ impossible 
for any lady to meet her, my dear.” 

On the day, as soon as the three 
gentlemen entered the room—it was 
the library; the Rector did not use 
the drawing-room in his wife’s absence 
—they became aware that the occasion 
was not precisely festive. There were 
two gentlemen standing before the 
Rector whose faces wore a grave and 
troubled expression. One was Pro- 
fessor Baseby, of Cambridge, the other 
was the Rev. William Barnes, of St. 
Monica’s, London. Introductions were 
made, and then dinner was announced. 

During the meal conversation was 
desultory and scrappy. After dinner 
was over and they had returned to the 
library, the Rector made no pretence 
of doing anything, but went straight 
to the business on his mind. 


“Gentlemen,” he began, “I have 


invited you here on a very unpleasant 


matter. As some of you know, there 
have been very disagreeable rumours 
respecting my wife. As there is just 
a soupcon of truth in them, I thought 
it better to lay the whole matter before 
you, and have invited two old friends, 
Professor Baseby and Mr. Barnes, to 
tell their part in the tale.” 

The churchwardens tried to look 
sympathetic and failed. 

“Ten years ago,” said the Rector, 
“I was curate in a London parish. 
Early one morning I received a hur- 
ried message asking me if I could 
take a marriage in a neighbouring 
church. The vicar had been suddenly 
taken ill; and was unable to leave 
home. Of course I was pleased to 
be of service, and at the appointed 
hour was at the church. The bridal 
party was a small one: the bride, 
her mother; an old friend of the 
family, since dead, and, of course, the 
bridegroom. I immediately closed the 
book and asked the party to come 
with me intothe vestry. The bridegroom 
was my old college chum, Baseby.” 


The Professor then took up- the 
tale :— 

“TI will go on. When I was an 
undergraduate, gentlemen, I unfortu- 
nately made a foolish marriage with 
a girl who was not altogether what 
she might have been. After a time 
she left me, and for two years I heard 
nothing about her. Then I had a 
letter from her father saying that she 
had started for America, but that the 
vessel had been wrecked and all lives 
lost. I went to London, made en- 
quiries, and was convinced of the truth 
of his tale. Three years later I met 
Miss Leslie, became engaged to her, 
and but for my friend here, should 
have married her.” 

“His wife,” resumed the Rector, 
“was living in my parish. She was 
living with her father, a disreputable 
old man, who had trumped up the 
story of her voyage to America for 
some vile purpose of his own—possibly 
that my friend might get married, and 
he would be able to blackmail him.” 

“My part in the sad story,” said 
Mr. Barnes, “is that it was in my 
church that the wedding was to take 
place.” 

“It never occurred to me,” con- 
tinued the Rector, “that Professor 
Baseby was not aware of his wife's 
existence. We had drifted apart, and I 
had not heard of him since I left 
Cambridge. 

The churchwardens expressed their 
regret, and wondered how Mrs. Perks 
had got hold of her version. 

“Through a Mr. Markham, who 
was in the church when the wedding 
was to take place, and was put out 
because matters were not explained to 
him,” said the Rector. “At least, we 
imagine so. Mrs. Perks knows him. 
It was not until five years after that 
my wife could bring herself to accept 
me, and soon after our marriage we 
came here.” 

In the end Mr. and Mrs. Perks 
took a trip to London, and stayed 
there. Mrs. Perks said that Court- 
over was too cold for her; but some 
people thought it was too hot! 





OLIVES AND THE OLIVE OIL 
INDUSTRY. 


By FREDERICK FROMEFIELD, 


HE olive tree, which in all ages 
T has been held in _ peculiar 
estimation, is a native of the 
South of Europe, and the varieties of 
olive known to the modern cultivator 
are extremely numerous—according to 
some authorities equalling or exceed- 
ing in number those of the vine. In 
countries of Southern Europe where 
the olive plays an important part both 
in the dietary of the people and as an 
article of commerce, not only the 
quantity and quality of the crop, but 
also every other incident tending to 
affect the olive industry must of 
necessity be followed with the keenest 
interest. Even in our own country 
where the fruit of the olive is held 
in such estimation as an article of 
dessert, to enhance the flavour of wine, 
and to renew the sensitiveness of the 
palate for other viands—and where the 
olive oil is so extensively employed 
in medicine, food and cookery, the 
failure or success of the olive crop in 
those countries in which it is more 
largely produced, Italy, Spain, France, 
Turkey and Greece, for example, 
would also naturally be a matter not 
without interest. 

Olive oil for several centuries 
before the Cliristian era furnished a 
substitute for butter and animal fats 
among the races of the north. The 
Romans considered it the only natural 
and oleaginous fluid, and in _ their 
domestic economy it ranked next to 
breadstuffs, being used for illumination 
and for the purpose of anointing 
their bodies as well as for culinary 
purposes. In the luxurious days of 
the Roman Empire it became a 
favourite axiom that long and pleasant 
life depended on two fluids—‘ wine 
within and oil without.” To a Roman 
a crown of olive twigs was the highest 


distinction that could be conferred 
upon him by his country. This was 
also the highest prize bestowed upon 
the victor in the Olympic games. To 
show how much olive oil is appre- 
ciated in this country, it will only be 
necessary to call attention to the fact 
that in the twelve months ended 
December, 1909, this article was imported 
into the United Kingdom for home con- 
sumption to the value of £518,648. 
These figures are not without their 
significance. 

In modern times the olive has been 
spread widely over the world, and 
although the Mediterranean countries 
that were its ancient home still yield 
the chief supply, the olive is now cul- 
tivated successfully in many lands. 
Still, as before mentioned, Italy, Spain, 
France, Turkey and Greece are the 
principal and most important sources 
of production. Italy is the largest 
olive producing country, Spain ranks 
second, and France third. In the first 
named of these countries it is esti- 
mated that fully 2,000,000 acres of 
land are at the present time devoted 
to the cultivation of the olive, while 
the annual average yield of oil is 
75,000,000 gallons. The production 
of Italian olive oil is apportioned to 
the following localities: Liguria, ex- 
tending along the coast from the 
French frontier to Massa Carrara ; 
Lombardy, Venetia, Emilia, and the 
Marches; Tuscany, Umbria, and 
Latium ; Neapolitan provinces on the 
Adriatic and Mediterranean; Sicily 
and Sardinia. The largest quantity is 
produced in the Neapolitan provinces 
on the island of Sicily, though the 
quality is much inferior to that of 
the Tuscan district, which is known 
as Lucca oil. 

The olive tree is of slow growth 
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and long life (estimated from one 
hundred to one hundred and fifty 
years), and demands a warm climate, 
either excessive heat or cold being 
alike injurious. The lowest tem- 
perature which may be borne by the 
tree is 14° F. Better results—I refer 
to cases where the fruit is grown 
for its oil, not for pickling —are 
obtained in a hilly country with a 
medium soil, neither too moist nor 
too rich, and at 
a moderate ele- 
vation. In some 
portions of Italy 
one notes the 
olive trees 
planted in rows 
widely sepa- 
rated, with the 
intervening 
spaces devoted 
to vines; 
but those who 
have intimate 
knowledge of 
olive culture 
assert that the 
trees should be 
grown by them- 
selves. The 
latter method 
obtains very 
generally 
throughout the 
district of Tus- 
cany, where the 
finest quality of 
oil is produced. 
Theolive groves 
of this district 
are usually on 
terraced hillsides, and the greatest care is 
given to their husbandry. The trees are 
pruned every second year and enriched 
every third year. Pruning is done during 
the months of February and March, 
and between April and June the groves 
are in flower. The fruit begins to 
ripen during the latter part of Novem- 
ber, and its harvesting continues from 
that time on until about the Ist of 
March—that is, in favourable years, 
when the crops are large. 


THE OLIVE TREE, 


The fruit in Italy is both picked from 
the tree by hand and gathered from the 
ground as it gradually ripens and falls, 
the former method ensuring, of course, a 
more rapid harvest, and also doing away 
with the great danger of unsound fruit, 
which is one reason for inferior oil. 
Wind and rain storms, during which 
great quantities of olives are thrown to 
the ground, resulting in bruised and 
mouldy fruit; frosts, and an insect 
known as the 
“olive fly,” are 
| the principal 

causes of an un- 

adulterated yet 
inferior olive 
oil. Also, if the 
fruit is unripe, 
the oil produced 
will havea 
greenish tinge 
anda sharp 
flavour ; if over- 
ripe, the colour 
will be very 
pale and the 
flavour insipid, 
often slightly 
rancid. It is 
estimated that 
the yield of oil 
for the best 
variety of olives 
is about 18 per 
cent. of their 
given weight, 
or about 14 gal- 
lons per tree, in 

a favourable 

season. Practi- 

cally no modern 
machinery is used in extracting the oil, 
which is a very simple process, being al- 
most the same as that employed for many 
centuries past. The more important olive 
growers have their own mills, to which 
the smaller growers fetch the fruit 
for pressing, carrying away their oil. 
There are no large mills or factories for 
this purpose in Italy. To avoid bruising the 
fruit, and thus deteriorating the quality 
of the oil, the former should be handled 
as little as possible before it is pressed. 
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THE FLOWER OF THE OLIVE. 


In the manufacture of Italian olive oil, 
the olives are taken to the mill immediately 
after being gathered and are pressed within 
twenty-four hours. The mills, which 
are worked by water-power or oxen, 
consist of a mill trough of cut 
stone cemented externally, and _ the 
millstane, both of which must be non- 
absorbent lest a rancid flavour be 
imparted to the oil. About ten bushels 
of olives may be pressed at once, the 
time occupied for this being about one 
hour. The fruit is crushed entire 
(both pulp and stones) until reduced 
to the consistency of paste. The sub- 
stance is then placed in flat, circular 
receptacles, a sort of bag made from 
rushes tied and placed under the press. 
Cold water is then poured over the 
bags to facilitate the flow of oil, which 
passes into a receiving vessel and is 
gradually skimmed off the water into 
a second receptacle, where it is allowed 
to settle before being transferred to 
the oil store or terra-cotta jar in which 
the oil is preserved in the country 
districts. 

The oil resulting from the first 
pressing is known as “ virgin oil,”’ and 
is of course the finest in quality. The 
second pressing, which must be per- 
formed immediately to avoid fermen- 
tation, is carried out in practically the 
same manner, hot water being used 
for pouring over the paste before 


pressing. Oil thus extracted, though 
lacking body, may still be of fair 
quality. The residue after these two 
pressings will still contain a certain 
amount of oil, which is fit, however, 
only for industrial uses. After all the 
oil possible has been extracted the 
residue is formed into cakes and used 
for fuel, with satisfactory results. The 
oil, after being extracted, is sold to 
the merchant, who undertakes the pro- 
cess of filtering. Pure olive oil is not 
refined, as many are led to believe, but 
filtered. Even the finest quality (the 
oil yielded by the first pressing) con- 
tains small particles of fruit and a 
certain amount of water. 

The process of filtering is as fol- 
lows: The oil having first been 
pumped from the casks in which it is 
sent by the grower to the merchant 
into a large receptacle with a double 
bottom through which steam circulates, 
thus being heated and made fluid (in 
winter the oil hardens almost to the 
consistency of butter), is then pumped 
into a filtering tank, where the actual 
process of filtering takes place by 
passing the oil through several layers 
of carded cotton wool, which removes 
any impurities or sediment. The oil 
being now perfectly clear, is pumped 
from the filters through pipes to 
covered storage tanks. These tanks 
are constructed of cement and lined 
with slate or hard marble, and hold 
about 10,000 gallons each. Here the 
oil remains at an equable temperature 
until wanted for shipment. At time of 
shipment the oil, having been pumped 
from the storage tanks to tanks in the 
shipping room, is drawn off and put 
into barrels, cans or bottles and 
packed. The barreled oil is sent to 
England and there bottled or canned. 

The process of pressing appears to 
be, and is, very simple, but extreme 
care must be taken in its execution, 
as olive oil is easily tainted, being 
susceptible to any odour. Absolute 
cleanliness of all appliances is a 
necessity. It has been asserted that 
there is absolutely no such thing as 
pure olive oil being obtained by a 
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refining process ; that pure oil of the 
finest quality may only be obtained, 
as previously stated, by the first pres- 
sing of the fruit ; that such fruit must 
be ripe, sound, and free from the 
effects of frost or the ravages of the 
olive fly, and, lastly, that all presses 
and filtering utensils must be abso- 
lutely clean. While it is a fact that 
an inferior grade of olive oil may, by 
being treated with chemicals, lose 
some of its objectionable odour and 
flavour, it is nevertheless but inferior 
oil, though labelled as “ refined.” The 
natural and “fine” product owes its agree- 
able flavour to the sound ripe fruit from 
which it is produced. An olive oil of 
inferior quality will rapidly deteriorate 
if kept for any length of time. No 
olive oils improve with age, though the 
fine quality of olive oil will, it is 
claimed, retain its freshness and good 
flavour for two years. Bottled oil is 


naturally much more certain to retain 
its good qualities through course of 
time than that exported in cans and 


casks. 

In Spain, according to recent statis- 
tical returns, the total area planted in 
olive trees in that country and the 
Balearic Islands was 3,323,577 acres. 
The total amount of olives produced 
from these 3,323,577 acres planted 
was 713,350 tons, from which there 
were extracted about 32,000,000 
gallons of oil. The average produc- 
tion per acre was about ten gallons. 
It would not, however, be fair to 
estimate the olive production of Spain 
by this particular yield, for the year 
to which it refers was the worst year 
this great agricultural industry has re- 
cently experienced. According to a 
statement made by Consul Dawson, 
of Barcelona, it may be reckoned that 
in a good average year the total pro- 
duction of olives in Spain and the 
Balearic Islands would be about 
1,345,775 tons, apportioned as fol- 
lows: Catalonia, 181,240 tons ; Cor- 
doba, Jaen and Lerida, 632,590 tons ; 
and the remainder of Spain and the 
Balearic Islands, 531,945 tons. Of 
the whole amount of fruit produced in 


a normal year, say, 1,345,775 tons, 
1,287,413, tons are used for the ex- 
traction of oil, as follows: in Cata- 
lonia, 177,803 tons; provinces of 
Cordoba, Jaen and Sevilla, 583,300 
tons; remainder of Spain, 521,310 
tons, or a total of 1,287,413 tons. 
The remaining 58,362 tons are pickled 
green. 

It is difficult to calculate exactly 
what amount of oil would be propor- 
tionally extracted from the 1,287,413 
tons devoted to that purpose, for the 
reason that in some districts the olive 
has more pulp and less stone than in 
others. Again, the production of oil 
depends to a considerable extent upon 
the state of ripeness in which the fruit 
is gathered. The production would 
be approximately as follows: The 
province of Lerida, 5,605,248 gallons ; 
Tarragona, 3,673,296 gallons; Bar- 
celona, 271,128 gallons; Gerona, 
106,656 gallons ; and Cordoba, Jaen, 
Malaga, Sevilla, and the rest of 
Spain, including the Balearic Islands, 
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57,744,456 gallons. A good average 
yield of oil would be about forty-four 
pounds per every 220 pounds of olives, 
but in some districts, notably in the 
province of Tarragona, this is often 
as high as sixty-six pounds. 

In Tarragona olive growing is car- 
ried on to a large extent, the olive 
groves in that province occupying an 
area of about 145,000 acres. This 
is not to be understood as exclusive 
cultivation, the olive trees being often 
alternated with other plants, to their 
mutual benefit. The average annual 
output of fruit per tree is reckoned at 
100 pounds in good years. Landed 
property being very much subdivided 
among proprietors, each one gathers 
his own olives and takes them to the 
mill, unless he happens to own an olive 
press himself. Male and female labour 
at picking olives is paid at the rate of 
from one shilling and sixpence to one 
shilling and tenpence per day. Prices 
vary naturally according to the de- 
mand and supply. Olive trees can 
attain 1,000 years and even more, 
according to popular belief in Spain. 
The exact age of the oldest olive 
orchards in Spain cannot be given. 
They date back many _ centuries. 
Some of the present orchards were 
known to exist in the fifteenth century. 
Extensive plantations of olive trees are 
being made all over Spain, and par- 
ticularly in Lerida and Aragon. In 
Catalonia, of which Barcelona is the 
commercial centre, it may be stated 
that few olives are pickled except for 
home use, and none for trade pur- 
poses. Sevilla olives, however, being 
of a far more inviting appearance, are 
pickled in considerable quantities. 

In Catalonia olives are pressed in 
two different ways—the old one, con- 
sisting of mechanical pressure in the 
old style press after the fruit has 
been thoroughly scalded with hot 
water, and this subsequent to its hav- 
ing lain heaped up for a time until 
it has reached a state of semi-fermen- 
tation and tenderness of the skin. 
The oil obtained by this process is 
either consumed in Spain or exported 
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to South America, it being refused by 
Italian buyers, who detect it by its 
typica] rancid, mildewy taste, techni- 
cally called “ inferno.”” The other, or 
modern method, consists in pressing 
the olives, without any previous scald- 
ing, or incipient fermentation, by high 
pressure machinery, producing a 
clearer and more palatable oil. Re- 
fining is also done on a large scale, 
but the results are not comparable 
with those obtained by Italian and 
French refineries. The residue of the 
oil press is treated exhaustively by 
chemical process, extracting the olea- 
ginous remnants which are sold for 
industrial purposes. A new process 
for the extraction of oil has recently 
been referred to by the French Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Barcelona. It is 
the patent of a French inventor, who, 
having protected his rights in Spain, 
offered the patent to a group of 
capitalists interested in the production 
of oil. 

The pumice, or “orujo,” as it is 
called in Spanish, which is left after 
the olives have been pressed, contains 
a certain proportion of oil, the ex- 
traction of which either by chemical 
or other means forms an important 
industry in Spain, and especially so 
in Andalusia. The oil extracted from 
the pumice or “orujo” is too coarse 
for cooking or eating purposes, but is 
utilised in various other ways, and 
principally in the manufacture of soap. 
After all the “orujo” oil has been 
extracted from the pulp there is still 
a residue left. This residue is used 
for fuel, for which purpose it com- 
mands large sales, owing to the 
advantage it has of being inodorous, 
smokeless, and of great heating power. 

In France, according to experts in 
that country, the olive was brought 
from Greece in the sixth century B.C. 
The olive tree flourishes in its luxu- 
riant perfection along the Mediter- 
ranean coast across the Italian border. 
In France the groves cover a space 
of about 200 miles along the coast, 
and between forty and fifty miles in- 
land. The trees are planted on the 
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high plateaus or on the slopes, the 
ground often being terraced by means 
of stone walls up to an elevation of 
1,300 or 1,400 feet on the hillsides. 
The principal varieties of olive trees 
which long experience has shown to 
be the best producers are: Le Caille- 
tier, a beautiful tree with hanging 
branches, accommodating itself to a 
dry soil and producing fruit which 
yields excellent oil. Le Blanquetier, 
which flourishes on the sea-coast, but 
does not stand cold very well; it 
produces in December and January, 
its fruit making a fine white oil. Le 
Pignole bears small fruit abundantly, 
but is slow in maturing. Le Blavier 


has fruit with a rough pulp, giving a, 


richly coloured oil, but not very fine. 
L’Araban bears a rounded olive with 
rough pulp, producing good oil when 
pressed before fully matured. Picho- 
line produces good fruit and excellent 
oil. There are other varieties not so 
good as those mentioned, such as 
l’Espagnole, le Cayen, le_ Ribier, 
l’'Amelan, le Luques, and le Negrette. 

The trees are planted from thirty 
to forty-five feet apart, according to 
their variety and the nature of the 
soil. For the first ten years their 
growth is slow, but from that time 
their development is almost marvel- 
lous. They adapt themselves to any 
soil where the roots can find the 
needed depth and where there is a 
sufficient proportion of potash, lime 
and magnesia. They are extremely 
hardy, live to a great age, and stand 
without injury a temperature of twelve 
degrees or fourteen degrees F., pro- 
vided the cold is not too prolonged. 
The trees are most carefully and sys- 
tematically pruned, the pruning being 
considered the most essential element 
in olive culture. The pruning is so 
directed as to ensure the free cir- 
culation of air and the exposure of 
the branches to the sun. The growers 
have the idea that leaf surface means 
much to the tree. They thin out the 
inner branches from the centre of the 
tree, and also cut off those which are 
too high or too much exposed to the wind. 


The pruning is done either imme- 
diately after cold weather or just after 
the harvest. When large branches 
have to be cut off, the amputation is 
done smoothly, close to the tree, and 
the wound is dressed with tar. Al- 
though the trees bear only every other 
year, they are wonderfully fruitful. 
The same branch never bears twice, 
but the tree has an astonishing power 
of producing shoots almost perpetu- 
ally. The system of fertilising an 
olive grove seems rather peculiar. 
Every four or five years the growers 
dig a trench from sixteen to twenty 
inches deep around the tree, and make 
therein a bed about two inches deep 
of cuttings of skin and leather, pieces 
of horns, bones, woollen rags, cloth 
clippings, in fact almost anything that 
decomposes slowly. This trench is 
never dug very close to the trunk of 
the tree, however, and the growers say 
that the slow decomposition of the 
things buried there means a great deal 
to the life and the growth of the tree 
and the quality of its fruit. Soluble 
manure is used in the spring and in 
summer if the soil is fresh. Poud- 
rette, nitrates, sulphate of ammonia, 
and super-phosphate of lime are also 
used plentifully. I cannot find that 
any system of irrigation is used in 
France, the olive - growing country 
generally having abundant rains. 

Late in July the green olive is 
fully formed. It turns to a yellowish 
colour in autumn, and towards Novem- 
ber becomes brown as it ripens. Then 
comes the harvest, which sometimes 
continues until the following March or 
April, the fruits not all ripening at 
the same time. The gathering is only 
done in clear dry weather, and then 
only by hand, or by means of long 
rods, nets, or sheets being spread 
beneath the trees to catch the fruit 
and prevent bruising or contact with 
the earth. The olives are carefully 
handled and as carefully selected for 
the pressing. It is claimed that an 


olive grove, by careful management, 
yields a clear annual profit of from 
£8 to £13 per acre. 
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The making of olive oil is considered to 
be quite a simple process, but one calling 
for the exercise of the greatest care and 
cleanliness to produce the best results. 
The fruit is first lightly pressed in 
stone mills, almost identical with those 
used in ancient times. Indeed, French 
oil makers attribute much of their 
success to the continued use of these 
simple, old-time contrivances. The 
result of the first pressing is the virgin 
oil of premier quality. A second 
operation, with added pressure, but 
still not enough to crush the pit 
of the olive, produces an excellent 
oil of second quality. A_ third 
operation, with strong pressure of the 
mill, crushes the fruit and the pits of 
the olives and results in oil of third 
quality. The residuum of these opera- 
tions is boiled in water, the oil being 
skimmed from the surface. This gives 
a still lower quality of olive oil, which 
sells, of course, at a lower price than 
the others. What remains after all 
these processes is generally allowed 
to ferment, the resulting oil being used 
for lubricating purposes and for soap 
making. Sometimes, however, the 
mass of pulp, instead of being allowed 
to ferment, is pressed into cakes and 
used for food for cattle, when ordinary 
fodder is scarce or high priced. 

A great part of the oil produced 
along the French Mediterranean coast 
is purchased by Bordeaux packers, the 
growers subjecting it to a single filter- 
ing process. One large house at Bordeaux 
generally buys all the oil produced on 
the higher slopes of the hills, their 
only competitors being a few Eng- 
lish concerns manufacturing high-class 
pomades and hair oils. When the oil 
is brought to Bordeaux it is very 
thick and gummy. The packers, after 
testing and classifying it, store it in 
large vats, some of which are lined 
with enamelled brick. After settling 
for some time in an evenly moderate 
temperature, it is drawn off and clari- 
fied by repeated filterings. The filter- 
ing material is carded cotton of’ fine 
quality, contained in compartments of 
wood lined with zinc. Some of the 


packers make a great secret of their 
filtering process, but it is pretty cer- 
tain that it consists simply in some 
particular way of arranging the filters 
and in the number of layers of cotton 
used. 

It is safe to say that few of the 
principal French dealers adulterate 
their oils. They trust to extraordinary 
care in selection, in repeated filtering 
through carded cotton, and in the 
absolute cleanliness with which every 
operation is carried on, even to the 
thorough cleansing of the bottles and 
corks, for the excellence of their pro- 
ducts. As the product of each grower 
is not very large, the packers blend 
the different oils, aiming to keep the 
quality about the same, the result 
being a smooth, palatable article. 
Properly treated, kept in an evenly 
cool temperature, a good olive oil will 
keep for three years without per- 
ceptible change. 

In Turkey the olive tree grows wild 
in great abundance, on many of the 
hills and mountains in the Aleppo 
vilayet or province, and especially 
between Alexandretta and Antioch. 
Orchards are planted. and grow well, 
chiefly in the environs of the cities 
of Antioch, Harem, Armenay, Salkin, 
Kossier, Kellis, Kurd-Dagh, Aleppo, 
Urfa, and Nazib. The months of 
March and November are considered 
in Turkey to be the best in which to 
set out the trees. When an olive tree 
becomes old, a knot grows on the 
trunk just above the ground, having 
“eyes similar to those on a potato. 
These knots are carefully removed, 
usually from wild trees, and placed 
or planted with the eyes up, in pits 
ten or twelve yards apart, twenty-eight 
to thirty inches deep, and having a 
diameter of sixteen or eighteen inches. 
Unless it rains sufficiently within a 
week or so, to moisten the ground, 
they are watered weekly until the rains 
come. 

Another method is to transplant 
some wild trees, also portions of the 
root of old trees having sprouts, in 
both cases observing the same rules as 
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previously mentioned. Frequently the 
new plants fail to show much sign of 
life until the second year. In the 
spring of the first or second year, 
depending upon the rapidity of the 
growth, if the original was not of good 
quality, the most promising sprout is 
grafted and the balance is cut away. 
The olive tree requires about seven 
years’ growth before beginning to bear 
profitably. It is never irrigated, re- 
ceiving no water, except from the 
winter and spring rains. In some 
parts of Syria, grape vines are planted 
between the trees, when first set out, 
and are removed after the trees begin 
to bear well. The pruning is done by 
cutting away the dried and poor 
boughs not susceptible of bearing, the 
shape of the tree never being a matter 
of consideration. 

The fruit is gathered during the 
latter part of November by lightly 
beating the boughs of the trees with 
a stick which must be flexible in order 
not to injure the trees, and usually a 
large blanket is held underneath to 
prevent the fruit from being bruised 
on the ground. Very unreliable 
statistics give the amount of oil pro- 
duced in the vilayet of Aleppo, during 
a good year, at about 19,000,000 lbs., 
valued at about £293,000. The total 
amount of oil produced may be 
divided into two parts, about equal 
in quantity and value, the one for 
culinary purposes and the other for 
soap manufacturing. The method of 
pressing the oil from the olives is very 
primitive, and it is doubtful if there is 
a modern press in all the vilayet of 
Aleppo. The best quality of oil is 
produced in Killis and vicinity, where, 
it is stated, there grows as 
quality or variety of the olive tree as 
is produced anywhere; and with a 
modern pressing and refining process, 
as excellent a grade of oil as that of 
Lucca could, it is said, probably be 
obtained. 

The quantity of green olives pickled 
is insignificant, and limited to a small 
proportion that is prepared for certain 


fine a. 


families, for their own use, and for 
the local trade. 

In Crete the method of cultivating 
the olive tree is of the most primitive 
description. The fruit is gathered by 
means of beating the branches with a 
stick, which naturally causes consider- 
able damage- to the young branches, 
or it is left on the tree until it becomes 
overripe and falls off, thus exhausting 
the tree. The fruit is never gathered 
by hand, and, hitherto, owing to the lack of 
instructors in arboriculture, the trees were 
rarely, if ever, pruned. This defect has 
now, to some extent, been remedied by the 
appointment of instructors, whose duty 
it will be to teach the peasants the 
elements of arboricul.ure. The Cretan 
olive groves are only now beginning 
to recover from the _ destruction 
wrought during the insurrection of 1896 
—1898. It has been estimated that 
about 12 per cent. of the olive trees 
were destroyed at that time, not to 
mention the damage suffered by trees 
not actually cut down. To-day there 
are in Crete about 10,000,000 olive 
trees producing an annual output of 


from 11,000,000 to 13,000,000 okes 
(13,750 to 16,250 tons) of oil. 
In Greece and the islands in the 


propagation of the olive, grafting the 
cultivated tree on the oleaster is a 
common practice. The fruit when 
ripe is picked by hand and deposited 
in cloths or baskets for conveyance to 
the mill, but in many parts of the 
country the olives are beaten down 
by poles or by shaking the boughs, or 
even allowed to drop naturally. The 
chief product of the beautiful island 
of Corfu may fairly be said to be 
that of olive oil. The olive groves 
form a picturesque feature of Corfu, 
and many of the immense trees are 
of great age. This island produces 
annually about 200,000 barrels of oil, 
each barrel containing sixteen gallons, 
the greater part of which is shipped 
to foreign countries such as Italy, 
France, and the United Kingdom, 


while a considerable quantity goes to 
the refineries of Lucca (Tuscany). 








By HELEN 


HE steps outside the Thermal Estab- 
Ty lishment were crowded. Doctors 
were prescribing for their patients, 
receiving payment, or in some cases 
presenting accounts, and no one played 
eave: dropper to professional confidences, 
no one stared at these open-air consulta- 
tions, for all business is conducted en 
plein air at Aix-le:-Bains, and the horrors 
of waiting in a consulting room, to be 
presently summoned by a mute who 
suggests ushering you to your own 
funeral, are unknown. 

A girl in a white cambric frock, who 
held a red umbrella over her head, sat 
reading on the steps and looking up 
from time to time to the Arch of Cam- 
panus opposite, at the crowd that 
buzzed in the market beyond, full of 
light, movement, and colour as foreign 
crowds always are. It is only an Eng- 
lish crowd that irresistibly suggests the 
lines : 


“Where every prospect pleases, 
And only man is vile.”’ ; 


The girl loved the Garden of the 
Savoy, its landscapes and points of 
view challenging comparison with the 
grandest and loveliest scenery of Swit- 
zerland, its deep and grassy glens, its 
glaciers and torrents, blue lakes and 
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MATHERS, 


rushing rivers, its cascades, and above 
all its mountains, more changeful, more 
companionable, even than the sea. 

And to drive through this lovely 
Savoyard country, where one cannot 
move a step without treading on vine 
leaves, and you may pluck bunches of 
grapes as easily as blackberries, where 
the everlasting mountains lift up their 
heads even unto the clouds, and the 
whole valley glows with the magnificent 
effects of light and shade on lofty scaur 
and rich verdure, is a thing never to be 
forgotten ; and when you have gone up 
the hill, and zigzagged down to the Lac 
de Bourget, you may search the world 
over and find no fairer sight than this. 
Long and mystical in the intensely blue 
bosom of the lake, you see the reflections 
of the Aiguebiletti, of Epine, and Mont 
du Chat, and if one wearies of the blue, 
then there are acres of water lilies paved 
with vividest, intensest green. But most 
of all the girl loved the vivid contrast of 
the old and the new in the town of Aix, 
that “ most brilliant jewel of the Duchy 
of the Savoy.” Its grand old castle, built, 
like the Arch of Campanus, in a way 
that defied time, appealed vividly to this 
girl’s imagination ; before Christ was it 
built, and in the Roman days kings 
had come hither to bathe, while the 
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inhabitants of the place were known by 
the name of Agnenses. 

Once this fortified city was surrounded 
by a strong wall flanked by large towers, 
and pierced by three gates, of Chambery, 
of Chantague, and Rumilly; and the 
girl was trying to reconstruct the bar- 
baric past in the midst of the new, noisy, 
gambling, bathing present, when, waking 
to outward things, suddenly she ducked 
the red umbrella, and the man who was 
making straight for it stopped and stared 
at it hard. There were so many flamingo 
sunshades in Aix and so many white 
frocks ; but though he could not see a bit 
of her face he could swear to her foot, 
the neatest, the best shod in the whole 
place. A lady who had been waiting 
her turn for a douche at that moment 
vacated the seat next to the girl, who 
had temporarily obscured herself, and 
Ellenborough adroitly slipped into her 
place. 

“Essie,” he said, for she had not 
expected this flank movement, and he 
found her reading contentedly, with a 
fire air of mischief on her small face. 
For answer she whipped round the sun- 
shade so smartly that its ferrule nearly 
poked his eye out, and he murmured 
remonstrantly, as he held his hand to the 
injured member. 

“It’s too hot for playing hide and 
seek,” he said, addressing the red calico 
in the half-protesting tone in which one 
talks to a person on the other side of a 
wall. “Heard the news?” 

No answer. Asmall, bare hand turned 
a page that rustled, so it is to be 
presumed she was still reading. 

“Well, then, you ought to have,” said 
he, in a nettled tone. “Stormouth and 
Bellairs almost came to blows last night 
—and about you.” 

The flamingo curved sharply to one 
side, and an alarmed little face came 
round the corner. It was very small, 
very white, and had big, innocent eyes 
the colour of speedwells. 

“ Pray, what have I to do with it?” said 
Miss Essie, with a great effort at bounce. 

“Oh, you know best, said Fitz, signi- 
ficantly. “ They were both in your box 


at the theatre last night, youknow. And 
I know what your tricks are.” 
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“Where did they quarrel?” inquired 
the girl, shutting her book sharply. 

“At the Villa des Fleurs — after 
baccarat.” 

“Oh!” said Essie, her lip curling; 
“it’s much more likely they fell out 
about some cocotte. A decent woman 
here is simply out of it—men naturally 
prefer professionals to amateurs!” 

“Essie!” cried out Fitz, thoroughly 
angry; but she only tilted her dimpled 
chin at him, put the book under her 
arm, and walked off without any leave- 
taking. 

“* Well—of all the littlk——” he began, 
then slowly followed her. She did not 
take the market way, but turned down 
by the big chemist’s, and stopped at her 
favourite window, filled with photo- 
graphs of the scenery surrounding Aix. 

“We've done ’em all except the 
Grande Chartreuse,” he said, over her 
shoulder, and she jerked it impatiently 
as if he were a buzzing insect that 
annoyed her, and she must shake off. 

“ Lovely day, Miss Ormonde!” said a 
gay voice, and looking round she saw 
Jack Stormouth, cheery and impudent 
as usual, and seemingly quite uncon- 
scious of the very straight look she 
made him a present of, together with 
her hand. 

“‘ Morning, Ellenborough,” he said, with 
a nod to Fitz. “You look a bit chippy 
this morning. Naughty! Naughty! Let 
me carry that book,” and he dexterously 
relieved Esther of her burden, and the 
three strolled away side by side. 

“ And, pray, what were you doing last 
night ?” said Miss Essie, coolly. 

“A little dinner—a little music—a 
little play—and then a little bed,” he 
said, with a virtuous air and twinkling 
eyes. 

“And what was Reggie Bellairs 
doing?” inquired Esther, her coolness 
marred by a slight blush. 

“Oh, he did everything I did,” said 
Jack, airily; “in fact, it became quite 
automatic and got on my nerves. Such 
beautiful reciprocity is a nuisance. 
Driving anywhere to-day?” 

“No.” 

Esther paused at a jeweller’s to collect 
her thoughts. She was an inveterate 
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shop-gazer, and though really in! ferent 
to gems, could not have got past the Aix 
trays of precious stones, which 
were really marvellous and 
able to hold their own at any 
show in the world. Fitz 
always felt 
small. when 
she looked at 
them, because, 
compared with 
Stormouth, he 
was a poor 
man, and if 
she had liked 
them ever so 
much, he could 
not have gone 
in and bought 
the shopful for 
her, as Jack 
could have 
done without 
turning a hair. 

Esther was 
fascinated by 
the white fire 
of a diamond 
heart, yet 
vexed with 
herself for admiring it, as the rage for 
hearts as ornaments, first inaugurated 
by a Queen, had passed through all 
ranks and classes until it reached White- 
chapel, where it rioted in brass and even 
pewter, and every donah was in the 
fashion. It was even worse than the 
single string of pearls that, worn imme- 
diately below a young, round chin, looks 
so charming, but when seen emerging 
from a public house above a soiled frock 
worm by the “lidy” who fetches the 
morning beer, makes one feel qualmish 
towards pearls for a very long time. 

“ After all, a flower stall beats a jewel 
shop hollow,” said Essie, as they resumed 
their saunter; but Stormouth, who had 
. seen how her blue eyes lingered on the 
heart, did not believe her. Fitzroy did. 
The slim girl walked between the two 
unmistakable English aristocrats, dressed 
with the severe plainness that men of no 
other country can carry off well, was 
stared at, admired, and envied, according 
to the sex of those who looked at her. 
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<‘ Where did they quarrel?” 


. The hot, narrow street was full of people 


of every nationality und-r the sun. The 
President of the French Republic was 
coming in the afternoon, and the peasants 
were crowding in from all the country 
round, the women in their delightful 
white caps, the men in blue linen blouses ; 
one can distinguish every class at a glance 
in the Savoy as it is impossible to do in 
England. Aix lends herself graciously 
to a holiday, and by the simple device of 
hanging strings of coloured lanterns to 
the trees that line the streets, and putting 
out plenty of flags and a million rainbow 
lamps in the Arch gardens and those of 
the Villa des Fleurs, lo! the trick is done 
at a minimum of cost and time. 

Esther pointed to a big R.F. surrounded 
by flags that appeared at regular intervals 
all along the way, and innocently in- 
quired what they meant. 

Stormouth laughed loudly, and Fitz 
smiled, and explained that the letters 
stood for “ Republique Frangaise.” 
Esther had flushed at Stormouth’s loud 
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laugh, though he was quite unconscious 
of offence; and indeed his rank, his 
immense wealth, his good looks, made 
most things that he did seem good in the 
sight of women. But Esther hated rich 
people—too much money would deprave 
the nicest taste, the most perfect breeding 
in the world, and at that moment she 
felt that she loved Fitz, if only that he 
was comparatively poor. And yet, every 
woman compatriot she met envied Esther 
her escoit—even the Americans, airy 
marauders in Paris gowns, would have 
liked to cl.inge places with her. 

“Have you seen Reggie to-day?” 
inquired Esther of Jack unexpectedly. 

“ No. Have you any message for 
him?” 

Esther looked up and met Jack’s rather 
hard grey eyes full. 

“Yes. Tell him he is not to fight 
with you and make me look ridiculous. 
Father would be furious — and ‘so 
should I.” 

Jack was silent for a moment, then he 
said : 

“If we are on such terms as you 
suppose, how can you expect me to take 
such a message ?” 

‘“‘ Because you are older and have more 
sense,” she said. “ Personally,” she 
added, “I don’t see why you shouldn’t 
fight if you want to. You think nothing 
of doing it in battle—you hew and 
slaughter and hack with a fine relish and 
feel yourself a hero—it’s the numbers, I 
suppose, that make the difference; and 
Reggie’s a frail little chap. And his 
mother adores him.” 

“ He isa saucy young beggar,” growled 
Jack, ‘‘and wants his comb cut. The 
women have spoilt him by making a pet 
of him as they do of thousands of men, 
and it has turned his head. Here’s the 
General,” he added, as a tall slender man, 
clothed all in spotless white approached 
them. He looked grave and preoccupied, 
and, barely nodding to the two men, 
drew Esther away. 

“What is it, dad?” she said, as he 
piloted her through the polyglot crowd 
of which the French fat bourgeoisie 
formed a large ingredient. 

He shook his head; but once in their 
rooms at the Hotel d’Aix, and the door 


shut, he faced her sternly, and her heart 
quailed. 

“‘ More of your tricks, Esther! ” he said, 
“and, by Heaven! I wish I'd left you at 
home. Not satisfied with making a fool 
of Ellenborough, whom you won't 
release and won't accept, you've set 
Stormouth and Bellairs by the ears, and 
now their seconds have arranged every- 
thing, and the duel comes off some time 
to-day.” 

“ Are they so determined someone shall 
stop it that they go and tell everybody 
—have they informed the police?” cried 
Esther, scornfully. 

“You have no shame,” said her father, 
turning away in bitter anger. “Many a 
heart have you broken; but now one 
man’s death, possibly two, may lie at 
your door,” and he went out hastily, as if 
afraid to trust his temper. 

Esther walked to the window and 
looked absently at the mountains that 
hem one round at Aix, and from which, 
go where you will, look where you will, 
you can’t escape—and do not want to 
either. They always soothed and rested 
her inexpressibly ; she never wearied of 
them; and now, almost unconsciously, 
she said to herself, 


‘* Though on its brow men sow and reap, 
He giveth His beloved sleep.” 


That was what perhaps she was going 
to give to one of the two men who would 
go out on her behalf that day, or, as her 
father said, perhaps both—and how could 
she ever rest quietly in her own bed 
again ? The door opened behind her, and 
she thought her father had returned, and 
did not look round, for she hated to see 
anger in that usually kind face. 

“Dad,” she said, “I did flirt-—a little 
with those two at the theatre last night 
But it was only to spite Fitz. He—he 
had made me angry. He knows I don’t 
want to get married, and he will pin me 
to an answer—yes or no. And—and I 
am very fond of him, you know” (Esther 
got out her pocket-handkerchief), “and 
when anyone worries me, I want to worry 
someone else—so—I flirted alternately 
with—with Jack and Reggie.” 

But “ Dad” was clearly very angry and 
made no response, and now Esther used 
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her pocket-handkerchief in real earnest frock. It was all that frock; no man 
the while she feebly excused herself. keeps his head over a pink anythiog— 





She was starved at, admired and envied 


“You see, Dad, I don’t mean to flirt with lots ot lace. It never would have 
when I’m married. Sol must have my happened—they wouldn't have quarrelled, 
flirt out first. And I’d got on a pink I mean, if it had been a w—white one. 

E-—2 
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And that great, rude Jack is sure to kill 
poor Reggie—dear little chap!” 

“ Esther!” 

The girl jumped, and turned furious, 
with scarlet cheeks, to behold Fitz, whose 
face was a study in equally mingled 
anxiety and delight. 

“Darling,” he said, “you can never 
get out of it that you are fond of me. 
But those fools have just driven off— 
in opposite directions, to put everyone 
off the scent. After parting with Stor- 
mouth, I went back to say something I 
had forgotten, and I overheard him give 
the directions, and immediately Reggie 
drove by. Come—we must follow Stor- 
mouth to Marlioz.” 

Esther had not removed her hat—she 
wore no gloves of mornings; and she 
flew out of the room and the hotel 
without uttering a word. Everyone had 
gone in to the déjeuner; there were only 
servants to see her jump into a coupé 
with a smart awning, and, followed by 
Fitz, drive rapidly away. The road to 
Marlioz is one long alley bordered on 
both sides by trees, as are most of the 
roads about Aix, and Fitz held the girl’s 
hand fast in what was a veritable lover's 
avenue as they went, and Stormouth, look- 
ing back (he must have been unaccount- 
ably delayed on the road),saw the pursuers 
and grinned. 

“« We've brought her to her senses, and 
she has flown straight into Fitz’s arms.” 

“The little flirt shall have that dia- 
mond heart for a wedding present,” he 
added, halfaloud. “Lord! he’s welcome 
to her—her pranks would make me grey 
in a week!” 

Presently his carriage took a sharp turn 
to the left, and almost at the same 
moment Reggie’s coupé appeared from 
the opposite direction and debouched on 
the quiet meadow where the seconds were 
waiting and an English doctor. 

As the antagonists passed each other 
they scowled outwardly, but, inside— 
winked. 

Esther’s voice was distinctly heard in 
the distance urging on the driver to 
greater efforts, and Reggie and Stor- 
mouth laughed, grimaced in trying not 
to smile, and the seconds, who were not 
in the know, looked furious. Here was 


the eternal feminine coming to spoil the 
game, as usual, 

The ground was measured out—the 
men were to fight at ten paces, with pistols. 
Both men were extraordinarily quick in 
getting rid of their coats, and were already 
in their shirtsleeves when Esther sprang 
from her coupé and flew towards them. 

“Jack!” she cried, in trembling 
accents. “Reggie! If you fight I'll 
never—never——’”’ but here she burst 
into tears and dissolved into Fitz's 
remarkably ready arms. 

The two principals exchanged rapid 
glances, and the seconds, a fire-eating 
Frenchman and a huge German whom 
Heidelberg had made callous to blood- 
shed, frowned heavily. To them it looked 
like a put-up job, and their opinion of 
English milords declined. They looked 
significantly at the English doctor, who 
possibly was in the plot, too, for he had 
turned his back, and his back seemed to 
express a smile. 

Esther recovered herself, and came 
forward, lifting up imploring hands and 
looking .so lovely that, involuntarily, 
both men felt a sensation. She was too 
good for Fitz, too good for anyone but 
themselves. “If you fight,” she said, “I 
will go intoa convent—»r—or I will take 
an overdose of something—for I could 
not live as a murderess!” 

“Well,” said Reggie, looking hard at 
Jack, “I was wrong—I had taken too 
much wine at dinner—and I apologise.” 

“And I accept your apology,” said 
Stormouth, with indecent haste ; and the 
two men shook hands, and the seconds, 
bowing low and with marked irony, left 
the ground. In the distance the four 
drivers, standing up on their box seats to 
get a better view of the bloodshed, made ~ 
derisive gestures of disappointment, and 
scored heavily over “the much-hated, 
cocksure Englishman.” 

Esther came forward timidly, looking 
not at all like an unabashed Northern 
maiden, and, taking Reggie’s hand in 
her right and Jack’s in her left, witha 
little glance towards the English doctor, 
spoke her med culpd. 

“I behaved very badly last night. I 
often do—but I was—was angry with 
Fitz——" 
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“ And pray what had poor Fitz done ? 
inquired Jack. 

“He—he worries me to marry him,” 
said Essie, hanging her head, “and I 


sternly. “ Here is one of the best fellows 
in the world wasting bis time, and spend- 
ing his best years dancing attendance on 
you, when lots of other girls would 


. * Soave 


At ten paces. 


don't—want—to—be—married ! Men 
are so much nicer as—lovers !” 

“Oh!” said Jack, significantly. “I 
see you still stick to the plural. You are 
a very naughty little girl,” he added, 


jump at him—and, if I may say so, 
Miss Esther, nicer girls: I won't say 
prettier.” 

“No, no!” cried Reggie, indignantly ; 
and Fitz murmured, protestingly, “She 
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always meant to marry me, didn’t you, 
Essie?” 

“ Of course I did,” said Essie, slipping 
her hand through his arm ; “and Jack is 
a nasty cross thing. And pray, if 1 am so 


The sound of a kiss. 


nasty, why does he want to fight about 
me?” 

She glanced at all three triumphantly, 
and the muscles of two faces twitched. 
Then she tossed her head and led the 
way to where waited their disgusted 
charioteers. 

The lovers drove back in beatitude 
down the lovely green alley, for Fitz at 


least had his heart’s desire, and Essie felt 
she had escaped a terrible catastrophe, 
while the doctor remarked, as he took 
the third place in the following coupé, 
that “this was how they brought the 
good news to Aix” that nobody was 
killed. 


“We had to doit,” said Jack to Reggie ; 
“nothing but a good scare could ever 
have convinced her how really fond she 
was of Ellenborough, and how she turned 
to him in everything. Whether she'll 
give up her tricks and settle down quietly 
is another matter.” 

“A reformed flirt makes the most 
rattling good wife alive,” said Reggie. 
“She may be difficult—but she'll stick 
to him. I think we did the job rather 
neatly,” he added, complacen'ly. “Our 
rivalry at the theatre, our flare-up over 
the cards, the challenge—all the good 
rules of the game fully observed 
except the finale. Give us a light, old 


man, and if we look asses to-night, well, 
we leave Aix to-morrow.” 


The President of France had passed 
triumphently from the crowds of incense 
in the Villa des Fleurs to coloured clouds 
of Bengal lights that rose up to meet him 
from the gardens below. Unexpectedly 
caught in the crowd, Esther and Fitz had 
been pushed to the very front of it, and 
the President’s keen eye, that nothing 
escaped, was caught by the pair of English 
lovers, and he turned and looked back. 

“Dear man!” said Essie ; “ Ishall put 
up ‘R. F.’ worked in silks in my boudoir ” 
(“ Our boudoir,” interpolated Fitz.) “I’m 
sure his coming to-day brought us luck. 
And Jack was very horrid and rude; I 
expect he bullied poor Reggie dreadfully 
last night; and Reggie behaved beauti- 
fully in making it up.” 

“Yes,” said Fitz, rumiuatingly, “ but 
I never knew Stormouth climb down 
before. Shouldn’t wonder if some of us 
chaps yet have our faces smacked by 
some of these foreigners now they know 
we don’t fight ; but so long as—as * 

They were now in the garden of the 
Hotel d’Aix, and there might have been 
heard the very, very soft sound of a kiss. 











which is often necessary when 

one’s income is mainly derived 
from parental charity, I recently went 
down to Snorton on a visit to my 
father’s brother. I hoped in the 
course of my stay there to improve 
and open the mind of my uncle 
Christian, and possibly that of my 
aunt too. J am convinced that we all 
have a sacred duty which we, alas! 
are only too ready to neglect, of help- 
ing our relations to a truer perception 
of the meaning of life. My scheme 
has not, however, worked out quite 
smoothly. At first uncle Christian re- 
ceived my humane advances with an 
air of surprise; then he seemed to 
regard them as humorous (I a 
humorist !) ; and when I succeeded 
in convincing him that they were 
earnest, he manifested choleric symp- 
toms, very distressing to nerves like 
mine. But the first occasion on which 
he became vulgarly angry was at 
breakfast one morning, about a week 
after my arrival. I had, as usual, 
descended from my morning toilet 
some minutes later than uncle, whose 
ideas on dress are deplorable. 

“ Really,” said he, as with a hungry 
smile at the dish-covers he seated 
himself at the table, “I beat you 
every morning at coming down to 
breakfast, in spite of my years. Il 
have never been able to see on what 
you base your claim to superiority 
over the preceding generation. Eh?” 

I very much object to talking at 
breakfast, but still I did not think it 
right to let slip so favourable: an 
opportunity for carrying on my plan 
for the propagation of education 
among primitive relatives. I there- 


fore replied, ‘“‘ That, uncle Christian, 
I hope to make plain in the course 
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ITH a view to the retrenchment 
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of our conversation. I wish to treat 
the subject in a disinterested and im- 
personal manner, as far as it is 
possible. Now, the salient charac- 
teristic of your age, to my mind, was 
that you never emerged from the 
Eton-collar stage of thought; or, if 
by some chance any of you did, you 
always showed how the collar had galled 
your neck——” 

“I don’t see what collars have got 
to do with it. I always——” 

“And then you are so painfully 
literal and matter-of-fact. You (I 
am speaking in the plural) seem sv 
destitute of imagination,” I continued, 
buttering a piece of toast, “‘so ma- 
terial. You always did things; we 
think them. We get, of course, re- 
versions to your type, but they are 
most mischievous and upset whole 
nations by their foolish activity. Long 
ago——” 

“I didn’t live before the flood,” 
testily interrupted my uncle. 

“No? Still you are in many ways 
curiously antediluvian. Long ago, as 
I was just remarking, you used to live 
your simple healthy lives without paus- 
ing to think what it is that is really 
important to us all. When you read, 
your books only fostered your wrong 
ideas.” 

He snorted as he grabbed the 
coffee -pot—my aunt never comes down 
to breakfast, so we help ourselves— 
and, spilling some of the contents on 
the cloth, he said, “At any rate, the 
books we read were of some use to 
us. You never seem to open a serious 
work once in a day.” 

“TI have no time for serious read- 
ing, except by way of relaxation, when 
the stress of my ordinary pursuits——” 

“TI have yet to learn what they may 
be. I’ve never seen you do a stroke 
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of honest work since 
here.” 

“These personalities are sure to 
distress you,” I answered in a solicit- 
ous tone of voice; “as for honest 
work,” with a shudder, “you speak 
as though I laid bricks (if that is 
what bricklayers do) or mixed sand 
with my sugar. No, I require re 

“ A strait-waistcoat?” 

“An ampler field for my free life 
than those narrow regions in which 
you are quite content, apparently, to 
vegetate. When I walk out into your 
village—I beg your pardon? A town, 
is it?—when I walk out I am pain- 
fully struck by the sordid money- 
seeking look of the place. It is a 
vast oasis of foolish industry, with 
only here and there a little desert of 
idleness in the shape of a _ public- 
house, and even there I see a vulgar 
air of prosperity which cannot but take 
away from the man who has a soul 
all the pleasure he might have derived 
from the curious liquid before him. 
Besides, though you may hardly credit 
it, I assure you that nowhere in this 
benighted place have they heard of 
vermouth. How can I be expected 
to sit down to dinner with a reasonable 
prospect of success when I cannot 
rouse my failing appetite with its cus- 
tomary stimulant? ”’ 

“I haven't noticed that you starve 
yourself. In fact, with your talk about 
a delicate constitution it often causes 
me wonder how you can eat what you do.” 

“Ah, how blind you can be!” I 
cried. “Had you but been gifted with 
the keen insight of our day, you would 
have penetrated the pitiful pretence 
and seen the aching heart beneath. 
But do not let us talk of me, since 
you can never understand me. You 
and your contemporaries are out of 
sympathy with our totally different 
natures.” 

After a violent draught from his 
cup he put it down in the saucer with 
a crash, and casting a frenetic glance 
at my weary face he positively shouted 
(for he has a tiresomely powerful 
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voice), “ If you prated less about your 
nature and searched about for some 
honest work"’—I looked a silent 
plaintive protest—“ I might try and 
assist you. As it is, you come down 
and stay with me apparently with the 
notion of educating me and your aunt. 
I suppose your father is glad to dis- 
pose of you for a time, poor man! 
If I were he, I should compel you 
to get something to do. It is ridicu- 
lous at your age—Um? What is it? 
Twenty-three years old? Why, when 
I was twenty-three, I was already 
earning a decent income at the 
Snorton Bank. All you do is to lie 
about on sofas with your disgusting 
cigarettes, reading French novels. I 
looked at one of them the other day 
‘Confessions d'un enfant du siécle.’ ” 

His accent was atrocious. Alfred 
de Musset would have wirithed to 
hear it. 

“I wonder that aunt Grace let you 
read it,” I said severely. “At your 
age it might do you incalculable 
harm.” 

“Don't be impertinent ! I was sur- 
piised and pained at what I under- 
stood of it. You are all alike with 
your imaginary complaints. I have no 
patience with you.” 

“ That, I fear, is true,” said I, as 
I put out a hand to the marmalade, 
“ Personally speaking, patience is a 
virtue to which I have much leaning; 
I should like to see it more cul- 
tivated.” 

“What do you mean? Arye you lost 
to all sense of respect and decency?” 
he said, pushing his chair into the 
grate and making for the door-handle 
with the Zelegraph firmly grasped in 
his left hand. He seemed to forget 
that he was leaving me nothing to read. 

“The art of preserving one’s tem- 
per—” I murmured. 

The door slammed and I was alone. 

I don’t suppose that even now he 
understands in what way he fails to 
reach the standard which we of the 
younger generation have set up for 
ourselves. 
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I1V.—The Two Coyas. 


(These tales of Old Peru have not only an intense human interest, but reflect with 


By LILIAN HAYES. 


remarkable fidelity the life and customs of those who dwelt under the rule of the 


Incas. 


laid.—Ep.) 


AWN arose, and, thrusting aside the 
swarthy curtain of night, smiled 
on the land beneath; under the 
impress of her rosy finger the leaden sky 
quivered and blushed ; the sun, with slow 
and stately ascent, mounted in the horizon, 
and at his magic touch the earth awoke. 

From the looming shadows sprang first 
the dim outline of the great oblong court 
and its golden reservoir standing in the 
centre; then, more sharply defined, the 
yellow facades, the lofty elaborate niches, 
their cornices gleaming blood-red against 
the ground of amber stucco. A golden 
perch, fashioned into the semblance of a 
bough, projected from the southern wall ; 
on it huddled a thick ball of gay plumage 
which, at the touch of the warm rays, 
resolved itself into a close row of parrots. 
Beak drew itself from wing, the gaudy 
feathers were shaken, and a loud chatter- 
ing filled the court. In a few moments a 
screen swinging from a door was pushed 
asile, the workers poured through, and 
the court was alive. 

Around the fountain sat the girls, two 
by two, each holding the horn of a 
crescent-shaped mill; with a dexterous 
swing and outward sweep the heavy stone 
jarred and grated shythmically to the 
song of the workers; above all rose the 
screaming clamour of the parrots, fight- 
ing for the stray grains of corn flung 
from the mills. 

The song ended, and, at a signal from 
an elderly woman who stood by, the 
grinding ceased. From the niches the 
golden vases were lifted, and placed on 
the floor ; the upper stone of the mill was 
removed, the sacred flour scooped from 
the hollow beneath and carefully dropped 








The author has made a careful study of the times in which her stories are 


into the vessels ; the woman then stepped 
forward, and, from a glittering bundle 
held on her arm, took some small woollen 
cloths thickly sewn with golden serpents. 
With them she covered the mouth of the 
vases, which were then returned to the 
niches. 

“Rest and eat, little stars,” said the 
mamacuna, and she sharply clapped her 
hands. At the signal three men entered 
the court from one of the numerous doors 
which gave on it. In their hands they 
carried steaming bowls of chupé seasoned 
with the red pepper which they set on 
the ground, and then retired. The tired 
girls broke up into three groups, each 
with a bowl in the centre, and flung 
themselves down around it. All ate 
leisurely, for the morning meal was the 
only one partaken of during the day; 
with thumb and forefinger the succulent 
morsels were fished out and daintily 
carried to the lips, and for a little while 
no sound could be heard but the shrill 
chatter of the parrots which perched 
on the mamacuna’s shoulder. “ Hailli! 
Coya Runta! O Coya Runta!” called the 
bird, and he rubbed his hooked beak 
lovingly against the mamacuna’s cheek. 
“ Hailli! O Coya Runta!” The sentence 
ended with a screech of fury, as the 
nearest girl slily twitched the crimson 
tail. Retribution swiftly followed; like 
a flash of lightning the bird wheeled, the 
mischievous finger was caught and sharply 
bitten ; a scream of pain rang through 
the court, and a babel of voices broke out. 

“Shame on thee, Vicaquira!” ‘“ Why 
torment the bird, cruel girl?” “ Thou 
hast well merited thy pain, girl-monkey.” 
“He is a devil!” the girl retorted 
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spitefully, while she carried the wounded 
finger to her mouth; the bird sh ook his 
ruffed plumage into position and con- 
tinued his refrain, “ Hailli! Coya Runta!” 

“He is deafening with his everlasting 
cry of ‘Coya Runta!’ and I, for one, 
think it is time he changed it.” She 
dropped her head on one side and peered 
slily through her long lashes at the 
mamacuna. “Why not teach him the 
cry which is in the hearts of all? Teach 
him ‘ Hailli! Coya Yachi!’” 

**Vicaquira, unholy one!” breathed 
the mamacuna, and she threw a startled 
glance at a portal before which hung a 
crimson screen of plaited rush. 

“Nay, the Coya is not yet awake,” 
said Vicaquira. She lowered her voice, 
and the girls huddled close to her, their 
eager inquisitive faces turned to the 
speaker. 

“The land is full of the rumour. The 
chasquis who brought salt from Huacho, 
and those with fruit from Urumbamba— 
all bring the same tidings ; Yachi is to 
be Coya.” 

“How can that be?” inquired a girl, 
with a puzzled frown ; “ we have a Coya 
already . . . there may not be another.” 

“ Ah!” nodded Vicaquira mysteriously. 
“But more—and this also is true—our 
lord consulted Uillac Umu, and the sacri- 
fices have been made. The sheep struggled 
as the knife descended, and the augury is 
evil—most evil! Uillac Umu has spoken. 
The Inca must wed afresh—for Coya 
Runta is barren.” 

An exclamation of dissent, of horror, 
burst from the circle, and the mamacuna 
held up a threatening finger. 

“ Close thy beak, mischievous parrot !” 
shecommanded angrily. “Thy dangerous 
tongue will bring thee stripes, Vicaquira.” 

“From whom, pray?” demanded 
Vicaquira haughtily. “I am a *Nusta,a 
maiden of the Inca blood, and no slave 
would dare to lay hand upon me.” 

“T also am royal,” answered the mama- 
cuna hotly, “and with my own hand I 
myself will chastise thee if thou again 
darest to pour thy treasonous gossip into 
our ears. How camest thou, a Nusta, to 
speak with the chasquis? Is that be- 
seeming the dignity of a royal maiden?” 


* Nusta: maiden princess. 


“I spoke not with the chasquis,” 
answered Vicaquira sulkily. “ It was 
Orchu, the newcomer from Titicaca, who 
told me. Besides, how can it be treason, 
if the thing which I said is to be? And 
true it is,” she said obstinately. 

The mamacuna lifted her hand to strike, 
but it fell to her side, for the screen was 
lifted and Coya Runta stepped into the 
court. Hastily the girls rose to their feet 
and bowed low before the daughter of the 
Sun, who, with proud bearing and stately 
carriage of her dainty head, walked past 
the group, unheeding their presence. 

Coya Runta was already twenty-five 
years of age, but of so slender and delicate 
a build, so small a stature, that she 
appeared still a child. Her silky hair 
was braided into plaits around her fore- 
head, encircling which was a cincture of 
scarlet wool ornamented with golden 
moons ; from her ears depended the royal 
rings, on her breast lay a circlet of large 
emeralds shining with translucent limpi- 
dity against the white skin. For Coya 
Runta was fair, and well merited the 
name of Runta—“ white as an egg "—the 
name given to her unanimously by the 
people, who regarded her uncommon 
appearance as “ huaca” or sacred. 

Her ivory pallor was accentuated by 
the artificial line of rouge, cunningly 
drawn from the corner of her eyelids to 
her temples, enhancing the lustre of the 
dark-lashed eyes. In her hands she 
carried a fan with a golden handle, from 
the upper points of which radiated the 
multi-coloured feathers of the humming 
bird. Slowly she walked, swinging the 
fan with careless grace, till she reached 
the furthest door of the court. She pushed 
aside the screen and entered. 

In a corner of the apartment on a low 
couch lay a young girl, fast asleep. A 
blanket of alpaca, finely spun and woven 
in azure blue and white, covered her ; over 
it rippled long plaits of shining black 
hair; one rounded arm was flung above 
her head, her breath came softly between 
red lips which parted showing an even 
row of small pearly teeth. 

With a steadfast gaze the Coya looked 
on the sleeper, seeking as it were for some 
hitherto unknown quality in the well- 
known lineaments. Keen was the search, 


















for the girl moved uneasily, and two 
deep-set eyes, narrow but sparkling, 
opened and fixed themselves on the Coya’s 
face. 

“ How is this, Yachi?” demanded the 
Coya gently. “Thou art asleep while the 
other maidens have already finished their 
morning task. Little sister, art thou 
becoming idle ?” 

The girl rose to a sitting posture, and 
lazily twisted a plait round her arm, 
bracelet-fashion. 

“Thou workest not,” she broke out 
petulantly, “and why should I, O, 
Runta?” 

“Runta!” The Cova blanched at the 
insolence. 

“Well, why not, Runta?” asked Yachi 
defiantly ; “1 am thy sister as I ever was, 
and thy sister Coya that is to be.” 

A spasm of pain crossed the Coya’s 
face, and she pressed her hand tightly to 
her breast, while the intake of her breath 
came in a sibilant gasp. 

“ It is well that thou shouldst remember 
that I am thy sister, Yachi,” she said, 
sadly. “I brought thee from the house 
of the chosen and placed thee at my side. 
To thee | have never been the Coya, but 
the sister-mother who took the place of 
her who died at thy birth. And this is 
my reward. Now that thou are grown to 
womanhood, with cruel hand thou 
wouldst hurl me from my place, and take 
the love of my lord and my queendom 
from me.” 

“Whose the fault?” retorted Yachi 
vehemently. ‘Am I not the chattel of 
the lord? Shall I say nay when the Inca 
commands? Blame me not, O sister! 
"Twas but yesterday that the lo-d Mayta 
Capac himself announced the honour 
conferred upon me. The priests sat in 
council and pronounced thee barren. 
They therefore demanded another Coya. 
Who so fit, according to the law, as I, thy 
sister?” 

She rose, a tall, lithe creature, towering 
head and shoulders above the little Coya, 
stretched her long arms lazily above her 
head, and yawned openly, contemptu- 
ously. Fromaniche in the wall she took 
a mirror of polished silver, and a comb, 
then began her toilet. Supple grace per- 
vaded every movement, and, in silence, 
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the Coya watched the slender hand wind 
the long tresses around the shapely head, 
unloose the night tunic, and replace it by 
the azure robe of a royal Nusta. The 
rouge-pot was then lifted, and by the aid 
of her mirror Yachi drew the slender line 
adjoining the eyes. How beautiful she 
was! Whocould escape the charm of her 
exuberant vitality ? 

With dim eyes the Coya turned to go; 
but the screen moved, and the Inca Mayta 
Capac stood on the threshold. 

Slender and supple-limbed he appeared, 
a man of unusual height, his long oval 
face illuminated by piercing eyes, the 
vivacity of which was tempered by the 
cautious mouth ; the aquiline nose, with 
its trembling, sensitive nostrils; the 
haughty-set lips bespoke indomitable 
pride and decision, while an indefinable 
air of regality permeated his bearing. 

At the sight of the two women his 
brows knit, and his face hardened into 
lines of immutable resolve. 

““ What meaneth this, Yachi ?” he inter- 
rogated angrily. 

“T have said naught but the truth, oh 
lord of light,” the girl answered, pouting ; 
but she sent a side-cast stealthy glance 
at the Coya, who tottered with arms out- 
stretched, towards her husband. 

“Ts ittrue? Is it true?” she gasped. 

With a gesture of infinite compassion 
and tenderness the Inca clasped the 
little shivering creature in his arms, and 
fondly rested his face on the tear-stained 
cheeks. 

“My bird, cease thy weeping, Runta, 
beloved ; in this thy nest forget awhile thy 
sorrow.” 


“Qh lord, oh husband, do me not the 


wrong! Iam thy Coya, the wife thou 
hast sworn to honour. Thrust me not 
aside.” 


“ Put thee aside!” he echoed, wonder- 
ingly. “Who hath filled thy head with 
such poisonous folly? Put thee aside! 
Never, my white amancay lily.” 

She lay quiet for a moment, breathing 
softly in his arms, while he continued : 

“Listen, Runta, and hear reason! 
Well thou knowest the law, sister and 
wife. The child of a Coya alone shall 
step to the throne of the Sun—and child 
we have none. Already seven harvests 
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have passed since we were wed. The 
land has become impatient, and the 
council of the priests have spoken. Wife 
of my heart thou shalt ever be—Covya 
honoured and adored. But I must wed 
anew ; it is decreed.” 

“How can I bearit?” Runta lifted a 
face of anguished entreaty. “How can 
I live to see a child uplifted in thy arms, 
and that child not mine, but another's? 
How shall I bear to see that other woman 
looking at me from thy son's face? Ai! 
Ai!” She wrung her hands. 

“Thy word is law; but if this must 
be. choose thou another—not Yachi, the 
child Yachi—any but her!” 

“Cease, Runta!” the Inca enjoined 
sternly. ‘Thou speakest foolishness, O 
woman! Shall I shame her, the sister, 
child of our mother? How dare I pass 
herby? She, by the law, is ordained to 
be the bride of the Inca.” 

But Runta would not listen. Prone on 
the grass mat she lay, her proud heart 
buried in her hands—deaf to entreaty, to 
reprimand, to all save her dishonoured 
wifehood. 

~ * * = 

The work of the day was over. The 
frozen potatoes were garnered safely in 
the large barns, and the festival of the 
chuno was in high swing. 

Around the square blazed countless 
bonfires, leaping and dying ; then fed to 
fresh vigour by the fire-tenders, who piled 
on the dried quino’a stalks at intervals. 
In the centre, facing the royal retinue, 
ranged the four groups of dancers. Each 
man’s head was crowned and hidden by 
the gaudy feather umbrella which rose 
from ahead-band tightly fitting round 
the forehead ; each carried under his left 
arma large shallow drum, which he beat 
furiously with his right hand ; with his 
left hand he held to his mouth the syrinx. 
Opposite to him stood his partner, a 
spangled cloth flung over her left 
shoulder; her head-dress was of cotton, 
the rim of which was flat and cut to 
represent the figure of the sun and his 
rays; from a square of gold rose the 
semicircular crown radiating from the 
centre. 

At asign from the sovereign the dance 
began. With stately measure the chuno 


dancers advanced, retired, and circled. 
Piercing pipe and dull drum mingled 
with the shrill cries of the women ; blood 
ran quicker and hotter in the veins of the 
leaping men, wilder grew the dance, more 
impassioned the movements, while the 
flickering flames threw a fantastic glare 
over a scene weird and strange. Witha 
shout of “ Hailli! ” the exhausted dancers 
flung themselves prostrate before the 
monarch. The murmur of applause sub- 
sided, and Uillac Umu, the archpriest, 
stepped to the Inca’s side, and held up his 
hand, commanding silence. 

“Listen, O people,” he cried loudly. 
“It is the wish of the lord that I, Usllac 
Umu, be his mouth, and declare his will.” 

“Be it known to ye all that Mayta 
Capac this night doth wed anew. 
Advance Yachi, noble Nusta and royal 
Virgin!’’ He took by the hand the 
radiant girl, and led her to the vacant 
seat on the right of the Inca. 

“Behold your Coya!” he proclaimed 
solemnly. From the square came a 
whirlwind of passionate welcome. 
“ Hailli! Coya Yachi!” Mayta Capac 
gravely took the smali hand in his, then 
placed her at his side. On his left sat 
the disconsolate Runta, her head sunk on 
her breast, her heart aflame—a_ very 
volcano of furious humiliation. 

Only the other day it seemed since she 
was acclaimed Coya—more than Coya, 
a very goddess amongst women, sacred to 
them by her fair, delicate beauty, which 
distinguished her from all others. She 
had watched her popularity wane, she 
had seen the averted looks of the people, 
the ill-concealed dislike of the priests, as 
time went on, and still no child called 
her mother. So it hid come to this, that 
the one who, above all others, owed her 
love and gratitude, queened over her 
audaciously and with flaunting scorn. 

The Inca rose and lifted his hand. His 
bearers knelt as he mounted the royal 
chair, and the procession started. Behind 
him walked the two Coyas—one with 
uplifted head and roving eyes, seeking 
the adulation due to her new dignity— 
the other with a cold despair gripping 
her heart. Ata little distance marched 
Uillac Umu, his priests behind him, then 
the royal guards, their maces glittering 
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in the quivering light. One after another 


the fires died down, the cortége entered 
the palace, and night fell. 
* * * 


Time passed, and another harvest was 
at hand. The Inca rejoiced, for his hopes 
seemed about to be fulfilled. Through 
the land the tidings ran that the god was 
appeased—a child of the Sun would be 
given to the empire. Peace had also 
come to the wounded heart of Coya 
Runta. Small hold had Yachi on her 
husband's heart. Young and strong, her 
beauty arrogant and sensuous, yet 
possessed a certain male virility which 
challenged and dared rivalry. Ere 
may weeks passed the sated Inca turned 
again to the soul-satisfying loveliness of 
his first wife. And with stealthy joy 
Coya Runta locked a delicious secret in 
her heart, while she opposed to the taunts 
and sneering triumph of her rival a calm, 
impenetrable impassivity. 

For the unexpected, the miracle hap- 
pened. Coya Runta bore in her bosom 
a long unfulfilled hope, destined at last 
to bear the certain fruit of future happi- 
ness. Ere seven days had passed over 
the little dark head of Yachi’s new-born 
child, a son was likewise born to Coya 
Runta. 

The children were brought to Mayta 
Capac,, who wondered as he gazed. 
Twins of one mother they might have 
been. Each tiny head, covered with soft 
black down, bore the same characteristics: 
the long skull, the arched eyebrows, 
beneath which shone soft narrow eyes, 
the short arrogant upper lip. All sug- 
gested the father; of the mother there 
was no trace. 

“Impossible to know one from the 
other!’’ cried the Inca and curacas; 
even Yachi petulantly declared her 
inability to distinguish her own, when 
the babes were placed together. Runta 
alone smiled subtly, and without hesita- 
tion claimed her child at the hands of 
the attendant, and bore it from the 
presence. 

During a moon the feasting went on ; 
banquets and dances were given to 
celebrate the joyful events. But in the 
midst a whisper went round which 
gradually rose into clamour, and from 


clamour to a tempest of altercation and 
fiery dispute. 

Which was the Inca, 
throne ? 

Consternation filled the Inca's council. 
Never had such an event occurred in the 
annals of the empire. Dissension ran 
rife. The partisans of Runta boldly 
claimed her son as royal prince. “The 
child of the first Coya must have the 
prior claim, for such has ever been 
the law,” they urged. Yachi's faction, 
composed mainly of the priests, loudly, 
angrily denied the right of Runta’s son, 
and hailed the child of Yachi as their 
future Inca. “The eldest son of Inca 
has ever been the heir—so runs the law, 
and it must, it shall, be adhered to.” 

It was a serious problem, and the Inca 
Mayta Capac, perplexed and anxious, 
with apparent impartiality, but inward 
bias to the child of his first love, ordained 
a solemn sacrifice. 

* > * * 

Outside the Coriancha waited the 
crowd. To the front stood the Inca, who 
had just dismounted from his litter; 
behind him thronged the royal Incas, 
azure-robed and gold-bedecked; the 
guards with their shining maces proudly 
uplifted; the curacas, carrying their 
offerings of animals cunningly carved in 
gold. The gaze of all was concentrated 
on the two Coyas, each of whom drove 
her offering before her. First came 
Runta, who led a pure white sheep, then 
Yachi, with one entirely black. Behind 
them strode Uillac Umu. At a signal 
from him an attendant priest seized each 
animal, and pushed it towards the door 
of the temple. The crowd fell back, the 
Inca led the way and entered, followed 
by the priests. The rest remained out- 
side, for none but the sovereign and the 
priests dared enter the sacred precincts. 

An hour passed, and still no siga was 
given. Feet shifted uneasily, impatient 
sighs were heaved, but a blast from a 
horn sounded in the interior, and heralded 
the presence of Uillac Umu, who appeared 
on the threshold, a triumphant smile on 
his austere face. 

“Know, ye people! the god has 
deigned to smile on the offering of Coya 
Yachi. The unblemished sheep was 


heir to the 
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sacrificed, according to the solemn rites, 
and the augury is good. 

“ But the offering of Coya Runta the 
god hath rejected. The sheep escaped 
from the hands of the priest, and when 
slain, the lungs were broken. 

“ Therefore I declare the child of Yachi 
to be the Inca royal, chosen by the god 
himself. Hailli, child of the Sun!” 

“ The child of Coya Yachi is the Inca 
royal!” cried the assembly. The curacas 
moved to the front, presented to the 
priests their offerings, which were taken 
and placed in the temple; then the 


space was cleared. Through the city 
thundered the royal message, repeated 
and shouted from Inca to humble chasqui 
— The child of Coya Yachi is the Inca 
royal.” 

7 


* * 


From her triumphant dreams Coya 
Yachi awoke in the dead of night. A 
hand, gentle but firm, held hers, and, 
softly, but imperiously, a low voice 
enjoined silence. 

“ Art awake, Yachi?” 

“T am awake,” answered Yachi fear- 
fully. “Is it thou, Runta? Comest 
thou to slay?” 

“Slay?” retorted the voice con- 
temptuously. ‘“ Whyshould I slay thee ? 
What have I now to fear from thee? 
Listen, sister, mother of the Inca. Think 
not that I accept the augury of this day. 
I go to consult one whose voice is still 
more powerful than that of the priests, 
slaves of thy will. I go, but maybe I 
shall not return. And with me I bear a 
child. Attend Yachi! tender mother 
who knowest not her own babe. Which 
child, I ask, is it that I take? Pause 
and ponder, oh wise Coya. If it be 
mine—well and good; thou hast then 
no longer a rival to fear; and maybe the 
sun of thy lord’s love will again shine 
upon thee. 

“ But if it be thine—what then? Thou 
art Coya, but the child remaining will be 
Inca, whether thine or mine. 

“ Acquaint thy lord that thy child is 
stolen from thee, and where is then thy 
hold as mother-Coya? Already his 
love has left thee. Thou art no more to 
him than the hundred other Nustas living 
for his pleasure in the House of the 


Chosen. The child which lies on the 
mat beside thee is the Inca royal. But 
to whom does it belong, sister Yachi— 
to thee or me? Much have I borne 
from thee; now, from the cup of suffer- 
ing I have taken at thy hands, drink 
thou!” 

The grasp relaxed, a soft rustle swept 
the floor, and there was silence. Yachi, 
open-eyed, stared into the night. What 
should she do? Scream, and awake the 
guards? Ere the palace was aroused and 
the search begun, Runta would escape in 
the aarkness. Whocould tell which way 
she went? Besides, though bitter the 
words, they were truth. Long had she 
searched the body of each child, yet no 
distinguishing mark could she find. She 
knew not her own child from Runta’s. 

Dared she seek the presence of the lord, 
and say, “Lo! my child, the Inca, is 
stolen from me?” Where then would be 
the queendom she cherished and schemed 
for? The Inca’s love, never strong, had 
departed from her. If her child died, then 
it would be Runta’s son who would be 
the heir, and she would be no longer 
mother-Coya, no longer the idol of the 
priesthood, but merely a mamacuna. 

But was it her child who was taken? 
Would Runta, the wise, tender, little 
mother leave her own child to the mercy 
of her rival, to burden herself with the 
son of the woman she hated? Why 
should she take the babe if it was not 
her own? To slay it? Even callous 
Yachi winced at the thought. But the 
knowledge of Runta’s gentle nature 
reassured her. 

Which? Why? 

The scheming brain began to work on 
the problem. After all, silence was best. 
The child beside her was the Inca, and 
she was still the mother-Coya; no one 
could detect the substitution—if there 
was any. 

Runta gone, she was still Coya, beauti- 
ful and seductive ; freed from her rival’s 
influence, the Inca would feel her charm, 
and his favour would again fall upon 
her. 

Coya Runta had fled, accompanied by 
her chasqui Olo, and bearing with her 
her child. Such was the news taken to 
the Inca Mayta Capac, and on hearing it 











his wrath and dismay were terrible to 
behold. Though late, for the fugitives 
had not been missed till sundown, the 
chasquis poured out of the city in every 
direction, and troops of soldiers were sent 
in pursuit on all the great imperial roads. 

Through the long night Runta walked, 
following meekly in the footsteps of Olo, 
who with elastic step, his pack on his 
back, and the child sheltered in the hollow 
of his arm, descended the mountain slope 
by a narrow by-path. For Olo wascrafty, 
he knew too well the danger of the busy 
main road and the lightning-like rapidity 
with which the news of the flight would 
spread. 

Morning broke and saw them in the 
valley; tired and footsore, Runta still 
walked on, eating the parched corn as 
she went, till the noontide sun was at its 
height. She turned and looked back- 
wards. Against the sky line she could 
see dark specks moving over the mountain 
side. A scream of dismay broke from 
her, but Olo smiled reassuringly. 

“Never fear, lady; they are far, and 
cannot see us. Besides, their feet are set 
in the path of the south. Rest awhile.” 

Runta shook her head. 

“T beseech thee, daughter of the Sun, 
listen to my counsel. Sleep now, for 
this night thou must travel. The bridge 
of Huaca-chaca lies before us, and we 
must cross it by night.” 

“Why ?” 

“For two reasons, White Lady. First, 
the bridge may be impassable in the 
morning; the wind rushes down the 
gorge with such force that the great bridge 
swings, and is flung in the air like a leaf 
in a storm. 

“ Again,the bridge-keepers will doubtless 
have been warned to keep a strict watch, 
but I trust their vigilance will relax 
during the night.” 

While speaking Olo laid the child in 
the Coya’s arms and loosened the pack 
from his shoulders. From it he took a small 
roll of matting and a cloak. He spread 
the matting on the ground, fetched four 
sticks which he drove into the earth, and 
spread the cloak above them, forming a 
tent. From the wallet he produced a 
bottle of chica, and offered it respectfully 
to the Coya. 
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“ Drink and rest, lady.” 

Runta drank, then crawled wearily 
into the shelter of the tent, and was soon 
fast asleep. When she awoke it was 
dusk ; Olo crouched beside her, his hands 
embracing his knees; but, at the light 
stir he sprang up and briskly packed his 
wallet, took the child in his arms, and 
the two continued their journey. 

Night fell, and the moon rose on the 
illimitable wild, bathing the straggling 
trees in a haze of burnished silver. From 
the distance came the voice, hoarse and 
deep, of the river ; before them stretched 
the steep narrow path, a mere shelf hewn 
in the rock. With stealthy tread they 
climbed till they reached a rocky platform, 
on which was perched the tiny hut of the 
custodian of the bridge. To this rock 
the huge cables supporting the bridge 
were fastened. 

Runta gasped and shivered as she 
gazed. 

Between two enormous cliffs stretched 
the frail bridge, a mere thread flung 
across a black gulf. Olo led on, motion- 
ing to the Coya to follow close in his 
footsteps. The narrow planks creaked, 
and the bridge swayed beneath their 
feet. With dim eyes Runta could see, at 
a dizzy depth beneath, the white foam 
leaping from the sombre abyss, and, with 
unsteady feet and faint heart, she tottered 
onwards. Half-way across they paused ; 
down the gorge swept a fierce gust; a 
howling tumult of bellowing wind and 
roaring river filled the air with a nerve- 
shattering clamour; the narrow bridge. 
swinging violently, was flung skyward 
and Runta felt herself hurled against the 
side ropes. Clinging, swaying, gasping 
for breath, the terrified Coya gave herself 
up for lost. 

Suddenly the wind subsided ; her arm 
was caught in a firm grasp, and she found 
herself sobbing, staggering, upheld by the 
strong arm of her attendant. The planks 
bounded and danced beneath their tread, 
the bridge still swayed and sagged, but 
at last they stood on the opposite side, in 
face of the dark tunnel piercing the cliff, 
where stood the windlass for making the 
cables taut ; through it they silently filed, 
emerging, at last, in the moonlight at 
the top of a high cliff. Down the side of 
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the precipice zig-zagged the stairs cut in 
the rock, and after an hour’s slow descent 
they once more found themselves on the 
plain. So, walking by night, resting by 
day, avoiding the villages and main roads, 
they found themselves after ten more days, 
opposite the great temple of Rimac-tam- 
pu, the Great Speaker. 

In the treeless sandy waste rose the 
cone-shaped mount, the apex of which 
was flattened and crowned by the far- 
famed temple of the Oracle. Circling 
the hill rose seven vast terraces, bordered 
by perpendicular walls painted vermilion. 
On the zig-zags a stream of barefooted 
pilgrims mounted and descended, some 
carrying their offerings, others returning 
with empty vessels. 

Olo took the long cloak from his wallet, 
and with it enveloped the shoulders of 
his royal mistress; from his arms he 


removed the copper bracelets and thrust 
them into her hands. 

“We are but poor folk from the hills, 
and our offerings are but meagre,” he 
reminded her, scowling fiercely as he 
spoke at a man who passed slowly, turn- 


ing his head to stare inquisitively at the 
pair. 

Up they clambered; to the left rose 
the scarlet walls with strange stucco 
figures in relief: monkeys crowned with 
a moon-shaped ornament, fishes with gap- 
ing mouths, foxes with alert eye and 
sharp-pointed ear. Then the great upper 
terrace, which gave entrance to the outer 
court, came in sight. This was likewise 
ornamented, but with the lizard—royal 
emblem of the princes of Chimu. Here 
steod a group of pilgrims waiting for 
admission, all loaded with offerings—the 
wool of the vicuna and alpaca—quaint 
baskets filled with rare feathers—stone 
vessels containing chicha. A few curacas 
stood apart, their slaves beside them 
bearing vessels of gold and silver. 

In front rose the red portal with its 
lintel of gold across which sprawled the 
figure of a lizard formed of rare emeralds. 
At each side of the door sat a cross- 
legged wooden idol in life-like colouring, 
wearing a headdress of chased gold; 
each held a finger to its mouth, signifying 
attention and silence. 

At the door stood a priest, white-robed 


and flower-crowned. His keen eye singled 
out the two weather-stained travellers, 
and he made an imperious sign for them 

to advance. They followed him into a 
hall paved with lustrous black stones, at 
the upper end of which was a flight of 
steps leading to another hall on a higher 
level. In the middle of this hung a 
shining veil richly embroidered with gold, 
pearls, and small emeralds. 

“Kneel,” enjoined the priest, “and 
when thine eyes behold the Speaker ask 
freely, and the god willanswer.” He dis- 
appeared behind the curtain. 

They knelt. For some moments there 
was silence; then the curtain parted 
noiselessly, and fell back. 

Before them towered Rimac-tam-pu— 
the Great Speaker—a terrible awe-inspir- 
ing figure of majesty. His head was 
encircled with -a fringe of gold ; around 
his neck hung long strings of pellucid 
emeralds which fell to the knees; his 
hands were outstretched to the suppliants. 

The great mask-like face was power- 
ful, square-jawed and menacing ; beneath 
heavy brows gleamed two black beady 
eyes. 

“ What will ye, children of the moun- 
tain?” asked a cavernous voice proceed- 
ing from the image. Runta shivered, 
and glanced appealingly at Olo. 

“We seek counsel from the god,” said 
Olo timidly. 

The great head moved and turned 
towards the chasqui, the terrible eyes 
rolled threateningly. 

“Silence, slave!” snarled the voice. 
“‘ Shall the dust arise and choke the mouth 
of his mistress? Speak, lady!” 

“TI have an eaglet on my arm, another 
in my nest. Tell me, oh Speaker— 
which shall live to fly as lord of the 
mountain ?” 

“He who nestles beneath the wings of 
his mortal foe.” 

“One has fastened himself on my 
breast,” she went on faintly; “his beak 
and claws gnaw and rend my heart. 
Shall I not cast him from the nest, to be 
tamed by the hand of a slave?” 

. “Nay! Bear him rather back to the 
nest of the mountain. For thy wounded 
heart shall heal. Life, joyous and peace- 
ful, awaits thee. Under the wing of the 











. condor shalt thou shield thee from the 
malice of thy enemies. His fierce beak 
shall defend the breast which suckled 
him. Arise and see!” 

A priest approached her from behind, 
lifted her to her feet, and led her toa 
narrow passage to the left, behind the 
idol. 

On the face of the wall stretched a 
series of pictures. 
combat between a puma and a llama. 
The puma sat on the sheep which flew 
madly across a plain. Blood flowed 
from its loins and lay ina pool on the 
earth. 

In the second picture the llama lay 
wounded and dying ; the puma crouched 
beside it, its paw resting masterfully on 
the wounded flank. 

In the third the llama stood, upright 
and healed, on the body of its enemy, 
which lay transfixed by an arrow. 

The priest led them to the further end, 
where they emerged to the right of the 
speaker. A gold bowl was presented for 
the offering, and Runta placed in it the 
copper bracelets of Olo. 

The priest smiled sardonically. “Is it 
meet that the daughter of the Sun so 
requite the god who hath blessed her? 
Shall the ornaments of a slave be the 
offering to Rimac-tam-pu? Cast off thy 
emeralds, oh Coya!” 

The Coya shook with fright. From 
beneath the rough cloak she unfastened 
the circlet of royal stones and threw them 
into the bowl. 

“Depart in peace. Thy litter awaits 
thee at the outer gate. Unseemly were it 
should. the sovereign travel in a manner 
unbefitting her dignity.” He bowed and 
advanced to the door. Outside waited a 
curtained litter borne by eight chasquis. 

Serene, impeiturbable, regal even in 
the sombre cloak and travel-grimed tunic, 
Runta took her place in the litter. 

Many and conflicting were the thoughts 
which filled the head of the Coya. She 
was eturning, solaced by the oracle—but 
to meet the righteous wra’h of the Inca. 

In what way had the situation altered ? 
Rimac had assured her peace . 
yet how enigmatic were his utterances ! 
That bird should be sovereign which 
nestled under the wing of his mortal foe! 
No, 85. April, 1910. 
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Which? Yachi’s child which lay on her 
breast drinking his life at her veins? Or 
the babe who, Inca royal in name, was 
hers, but lay in Yachi’s arms? 

She nestled the boy closer to her 
bosom in a passion of love. He whom 
she had doomed to live in the hovel of a 
serf—he, the child of her once-loved sister, 
now her fiercely-hated rival—with moist 
lips at her breast and mild eyes fixed on 
her face, claimed her imperatively as his 
doting, adoring slave. 

The return journey commenced ; this 
time openly, and on the great main road. 
For the two first days the light litter 
attracted but ‘little atténtion. But as 
the mountain road came into sight, from 
the villages around poured the crowds to 
pay their homage. Once more she passed 
over flower-bestrewn paths, and gazed 
on adoring faces; once more she heard 
the old familiar “ Hailli, Coya Runta!” 
and she felt that the past must have been 
some horrible dream, from which she was 
but now awaking. 

At the valley of Yahuar-pampa they 
halted. The royal litter stood there in 
readiness, its glittering canopy of silver 
and soft feathers swinging lightly above; 
at its side waited the royal guard of the 
Prince Inca, known by their yellow 
badges. Runta marvelled, but her 
imperial composure never wavered, while 
she listened smiling to the captain of the 
guard as he delivered the message of the 
Inca. 

“The Son of the Sun sends greeting to 
the Daughter of the Moon. Welcome 
art thou on this thy return from thy 
pilgrimage! A dreary waste is the sky 
deprived of thy silver radiance, and what 
star but is pale before thee? Welcome! 
for without thee the heart of thy lord is 
but a dried fountain in a desert!” 

Runta mounted the royal litter and 
threw herself back upon the soft cushions. 
Remorseful tears oozed from between her 
closed eyelids. So he knew all! He 
was indeed well served, the gracious one ; 
swift as lightning the news of her where- 
abouts had been carried to him. But te 
forgave! To pacify her fears he sent the 
guard in advance with his gracious 
reassuring message. Oh clement, god- 
like Son of Light ! 
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As Cuzco came in sight the crowd 
became denser, the cries louder, 
and the cortége swept triumphantly 
through the streets to the music of 
welcoming flutes and drums. Before the 
palace it stopped and Runta descended— 
the child still on her arm, the faithful 
Olo at her side. A thunder of “ Hailli! 
O Coya Runta!” rent the air, and the 
Coya, her ivory cheeks suffused with rosy 
emotion, her eyes glistening with tears, 
passed through the door of the court. 
Instantly she was surrounded by her 
maidens, who cast themselves at her feet 
in a rapture of devotion. 

” e = « 

In the shelter of her room Runta sat, 
der maids busied in attiring her for the 
coming interview with the lord Inca; one 
combed the long tresses and braided them 
round the small head, crowning it with 
the gold feather. One drew the narrow 
line of rouge, another bathed her feet in 
scented water, and another held a 
sparkling tunic in readiness. All vied to 
adorn their loved mistress. 

An awkward silence fell upon Runta ; 
on her tongue one question hovered—one 
she longed but dared not toask. At last, 
unable to bear the suspense, her dignity 
lost sight of in the craving for news of 
her rival, she asked with averted head: 
“ And what of Coya Yachi?” 

The-gisls looked strangely at each 
other, then cast their eyes to the ground. 
Once more Runta asked, and this time 
boldly: “And what of Coya Yachi? 
Macho, answer thou!” 

The girl addressed gave an embarrassed 
look at her companions, and answered : 
“ The lady lies in her apartment sick of 
the pestilence, and it is said that this 
night she will return to her Father the 
Sun.” 

An exclamation of amazement broke 
from Runta. She sprang from her seat 
and hastily left the room. She crossed 
the court and stopped at the door of 
Yachi’s apartment, outside which 
crouched an aged mamacuna. The old 
woman rose to her feet, and, with arms 
outstretched, parleyed with her mistress. 

“Lady, I dare not let thee enter. 
Behold, the Coya is at her last breath.” 

“ Stand aside!” 


“The pestilence will but infect thee, 
She is dreadful to behold . . . Let her 
depart in peace.” 

“Stand aside!” 

“My life will be forfeit.” ... But 
with a vigour unexpected in one so 
fragile, the little Coya swept her from 
the door and entered. 

On a cotton mattress at the further 
end of the room lay what was once 
golden-faced Yachi. Runta hesitated. 
Was that horrible, blistered face Yachi's ? 
She stood horror-stricken. 

A gasping breath came in spasms from 
the heaving bosom, the eyes stared dully, 
then gleamed in recognition. 

“Hailli! Coya Runta!” sneered the 
dying lips. 

“ Yachi!” 

“ Art come to gloat on thy rival. Fear 
not. To-morrow will see the Coya 
supreme.” 

“Little sister Yachi!” 

The dying head lay pillowed on 
Runta’s breast ; the burning, attenuated 
body was lovingly encircled in _ the 
slender arms, a tender mouth rested on 
the disfigured face. 

“Sleep on thy sister’s bosom, little 
cantuta blossom. “Iwas but yesterday 
I mothered thee so, child of my mother, 
and ’twas but yesterday that in my arms 
the small child crept to the breast of the 
sister like the organista to his nest. One 
heart had we then, little Yachi—let it 
be so again.” 

- The hot hand caught hers, and held 
it in a convulsive grasp. 

“Mama Runta! Mama Runta! Pride 
and the lust of power overcame me. To 
be Coya I sacrificed thee and thy love. 
Yet what availed it me? The love of 
the lord was thine, and never left thee. 
My beauty was naught to him. I was 
but mother of the Inca.” 

“ Hush, little star, and rest thee!” 

“When thy flight was known he 
spurned me. I was the cause, he said, 
and he loathed both me and my child.” 

“Oh, Yachi, my heart will break for 
thee! Little sister, beloved little 
sister!” 

“Then the sickness fell upon me. 
Even the priests deserted me, for I was 
punished by the gods. To be Coya was 
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my desire, and a Coya I die, abandoned 
and hated by all!” 

“ Not by me, beloved. Never by me.” 

“And to be declared mother of the 
Inca | plotted and schemed against thee. 
I bribed the priests thereto. And lo! it 
was for naught, for my child is dead.” 

“What!” A scream of anguish burst 
from Runta’s lips. She sat with rigid, 
blanched face gazing into the unseen. In 
her ears rang the vuice of the Speaker: 
“ He shall reign who nestles beneath the 
wing of his mortal foe.” 

Oh, Rimac, thy words were a double- 
edged sword! Yachi’s child—the babe 
she held as hostage, the eaglet nestling 
under a hostile wing—he lived; he was 
Inca Royal! Her child, deserted by her 
in her vain search for vengeance, he had 
died in her rival’s arms, far from the 
embrace and sheltering love of his own 
mother. Oh, fate ironical ! 

But the gods had decreed, and it was 
just that she should not go unscathed 
from suffering. Filled with generous 
impulse, she bent and whispered, her 
mouth close to Yachi’s ear. 

“ Listen, sister Yachi!” 

The breath was faint and flickering, 
but the eyes still shone with life. 


“Listen, golden lily of Cuzco, while I 
hail thee Coya and mother-Coya. Thy 
child it was which I bore with me to 
Rimac-tam-pu; my child it is which 
died. Thy child lives, is strong and 
lusty ; ’tis he who is the Inca Royal. 
Henceforward he shall take the place in 
my heart which the dead one has left 
empty. Hearest thou, Yachi ?’’ 

The lips parted in a faint smile. 

“ And, ere thou goest to the embrace 
of the Sun, our father, hear this: To all 
ages the land shall know thee and speak 
of thee as Coya Yachi, mother of the 
Inca.” 

A feeble laugh of triumph filled the 
apartment, and was followed by an 
intense silence. A sudden gloaming 
fell, heralding the fast approaching 
night. The voices in the courtyard died 
away, but the silence remained un- 
broken. 

Twilight died; the moon rose in a 
cloudless sky. Through the narrow 
window-slit a bar of silver fell on the 
tiled floor; it spread and filled the room 
with soft radiance, shining on the bowed 
head of the living Runta, playing softly 
on the dead face and film-covered eyes 
of Coya Yachi. 


THE WIND AND THE MAID. 


By T. W. H. CROSLAND, 


T morning-tide the west wind went a-blowing 
And, meeting a wee maid, 
Unto himself he said : 
“I wonder where this little maid is going?” 


“Surely, she must be yonder lily’s sister, 


Being so palely fair : 


And on her sun-dipp’d hair, 
And on her eyes and mouth and cheek he kissed her. 


And follow'd kissing, as she pluck’d a posy 
By hedge, and by brook side, 


And home. 


Her grandam cried: 


“Why little one, thy cheeks are growing .rosy.” 
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By ANGUS 


HE proposal to construct a 
national ship canal across Scot- 
land, at a cost. of twenty 

millions sterling, which shall connect 
the North Sea with the Atlantic by 
the Firth of - Forth, Stirling, Loch 
Long and the Firth of Clyde, is of 
great importance, and has received 
attention from the Canal Commission, 
whose report has just been published. 
A society called the Forth and Clyde 
Canal National Association has been 
called into being, under the presidency 
of the Duke of Sutherland, to for- 
ward the scheme. There are four 
other dukes, two marquises, and seven 
earls on the long list of vice- 
presidents. 

The proposed canal would be at 
least thirty-six feet deep, have ter- 
minal locks only, and would become 


the safest and shortest passage for the 
largest ocean steamers from the east 


coast and Northern Europe to 
America, Canada, etc., and from the 
east coast ports of Great Britain to 
the west coast and Irish ports. By 
using the canal, the largest battleships, 
cruisers, and destroyers of our fleet 
would have easy transit from the 
North Sea to the Atlantic, and vice 
versa, and it is claimed that it would 
save the cost of constructing a first- 
class dockyard at Rosyth, which is a 
very open and dangerous place, and 
would double the mobility of our 
North Sea and Atlantic fleets, giving 
us a power of concentration denied to 
our opponents. From sea to sea the 
new route would be only sixty-eight 
and a half statute miles in length, 
while the actual length of canalisa- 
tion would be only forty statute miles, 
the fairway across the two lochs ac- 
counting for the remainder of the 
mileage. 

The object of the association is to 
collect evidence and endeavour to 
impress upon the Royal: Commission on 
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Canals the desirability of construction, 
showing the commercial and strate- 
gical advantages. On the report of 
the Royal Commission, plenary powers 
are to be sought to raise capital on 
national security at the rate of 
£2,000,000 per annum for ten years ; 
or the nation should guarantee 3 per 
cent. on £20,000,000, and the interest 
could then be paid as required. 

Construction of the canal would 
give suitable and healthy employment 
to tens of thousands for ten years, 
and cause large increases in the mid- 
Scotland railway traffic. After it was 
open in 1918—19169, it is highly prob- 
able that the nation would not be 
called upon to pay any contribution, 
since the work could hardly fail to 
appreciate, thereby securing to the 
nation a commercial asset which in 
the course of a generation would have 
become of infinitely greater value than 
the twenty millions to which the costs 
of construction are to amount. It 
was thought at first that it would be 
completed within nine or ten years, 
but another method would be to con- 
struct the canal in four years and a 
half at a rate of expenditure of 
£4,000,000 approximately per annum. 
If the Government, through a Develop- 
ment Bill, or other means, were to 
guarantee the interest on the capital 
required, they would risk having to 
pay £1,800,o00—less than two years’ 
income from the Suez Canal—and they 
are absolutely certain to get the 
advance returned to them. 

Until the canal is opened, and not 
improbably for a few years afterwards, 
it will be impossible to state definitely 
the amount of inter-coastal, as well 
as over-sea traffic that will be in- 
fluenced by its existence. There is a 
large inter-coastal trade existing al- 
ready, and it seems but reasonable to 
suppose that, by improving the facili- 
ties for coastwise communication, an 
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increase will be forthcoming. But in 
order to test the feeling of those 
whose interests are likely to be 
affected by the canal, the opinions 
of the Commissioners of Navigation 
and of the Harbour Trustees of the 
most prominent centres of the northern 
areas of the United Kingdom have 
been sought upon the suitability of 
the enterprise and the value of pro- 


SHOWING COMMERCIAL ADVANTAGES 
or THe 
FORTH & CLYDE CANAL 
Forth & Clyde Cana! Nationa! Assoviatron 
26 SHAFTESSURY AVENUE 


spective tonnage that the canal might 
influence. 

The replies are invariably favour- 
able to the scheme, and in this con- 
nection it is important to note that 
at all the leading ports there is a 
striking consensus of opinion as to the 
saving to be effected by the canal. 
The distance in many cases would be 
a mere fraction of what it is at 
present, and with the shortening of 
distance, and consequently time, the 
cost of transit would be materially 


lessened. The principal routes affected 
in this way are as follows :— 


Miles. 
From Glasgow to Edinburgh, via North 500 


” ” South 900 
By Canal is ets jes oo @& 


The distances saved are :— 
Miles. 

London to Belfast ... oe «+» 00 
os Glasgow... ov os oo «6S 
Hull to Liverpool = 264 


Hull to Belfast oe 
» Glasgow ... ane ha 
Newcastle, Shields, etc., to Glasgow 
” ” 9 Liverpool 
” ” ” Belfast 
Aberdeen to, Glasgow <n 
9 Liverpool 
Irish Ports 
Dundee to Glasgow... 
” Liverpool 
- Belfast, etc. 
Hamburg to Glasgow 487 
Copenhagen to Glasgow 487 


In regard to coastwise traffic, the 
distance from Glasgow to harbours 


298 
626 
449 
333 
298 
341 
218 
300 
434 
318 
204 
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south of the Forth on the coast of 
Scotland and England would be nearly 
400 miles less ; while to the Skager- 
Rack, for the Baltic ports, the rela- 
tive distances would be 540 miles by 
canal, and 780 miles by the Pentland 
Firth. For west-bound traffic the 
mileage for shipping from the Forth 
to ports on the north-west of England 
and Liverpool would be 275 miles, as 
against 675 miles ; and to Cape Finis- 
terre, 890 miles by the canal, as 
against 1,065 miles by the English 
Channel. These savings are of great 
advantage, both east-bound and west- 
bound, in view of the extensive export 
of coal from the Forth and Clyde 
ports, apart altogether from general 
merchandise. Under existing condi- 


tions five thousand vessels, represent- 
ing four million tons, use the hazardous 
passage through the Pentland Firth, 
and there is no doubt that the pro- 
jected route would strongly appeal to 
the captains of all these craft, and 
that this tonnage could be relied upon 


from the start. 

Although it is an indisputable fact 
that a through route between the 
Atlantic and the North Sea must prove 
of value to the British Isles, if of 
special interest for the shipping asso- 
ciated with the Clyde and Forth, it 
is obvious that it would be used by 
Continental and American shipping 
with equal freedom. As a matter of 
fact, Continental attention has been 
thoroughly aroused by the scheme 
owing to the facilities and practical 
economies which the proposed new 
line of communication offers to ship- 
ping between the Baltic and North 
Atlantic ports; and Denmark, Hol- 
land and Germany, through official 
bodies at Copenhagen, Amsterdam, 
Kiel and Hamburg, have decided to 
use it. Other prominent ports have 
followed suit, for it is universally re- 
cognised that a new sea passage 
between Northern Europe and America, 
which would avoid the fogs and tides 
of the Pentland Firth and English 
Channel is an undertaking to be 
welcomed. 


It is difficult to overestimate the 
importance of the proposed waterway 
to the strategic interests of the king- 
dom. Public opinion is beginning to 
recognise at last the necessity that 
exists for Great Britain to maintain 
command of the North Sea, or, as it 
is sometimes called, the German 
Ocean. History teaches that the acme 
of strategy is mobility. In this direc- 
tion Scotland's battleship canal offers 
an invaluable means for operating with 
celerity, and for concentrating a pre- 
pondering force off the north-eastern 
coast of England if the occasion arose. 
Naval opinion necessarily favours the 
scheme. It recognises that such a 
waterway must exercise a command- 
ing influence over naval problems in 
the North Sea, since it undoubtedly 
offers the most convenient and direct, 
as well as the safest, passage for 
battleships and destroyers between the 
Atlantic Ocean and European waters. 
As a line of retreat for “ lame ducks ” 
to the repairing yards at Glasgow or 
Belfast, in the canal itself at Stirling 
and Greenock, or in the suggested 
new dock on Loch Lomond, the canal 
would be of first-class importance 
to the fleet. And, if the increased 
mobility of the North Sea and Atlantic 
fleets were the only point to be 
urged in its favour, that alone would 
be of sufficient weight to make the 
construction an imperative necessity. 
As a matter of fact, the canal would 
do away with the scheme for the 
establishment of a first-class dock- 
yard at Rosyth, and thus save the 
vast expenditure which the Rosyth 
plans must entail before they are com- 
pleted. With a line of retreat open 
to yards well beyond any possible 
danger zone, there would be no need 
to equip Rosyth with anything greater 
than an emergency dock; so that, 
even on a capital outlay of twenty 
millions, the canal would save its cost 
of construction to the country at the 
very outset. of its career. Happily 
this view’is fully recognised in official 
quarters, and the contract for the 
Rosyth establishment, which has al- 
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ready been given to Messrs. Easton, 
Gibb and Son, Limited, is only of the 
value of three millions sterling, ex- 
clusive of machinery. The work is 
to be finished in seven years, and 
includes the building of one graving 
dock, a large entrance dock which is 
to serve the same purpose as a dry 
dock, and machine shops. With a 
line of retreat open to yards lying 
beyond the venue of possible attack, 
there was no need for any greater 
establishment, and from the character 
of the plant it is obvious that it is 
intended for the routine overhaul of 
ships in commission during peace time. 
As a single graving dock and one dry 
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dock would have been inadequate to 
the needs of the North Sea squadron 
in time of war, there can be little 
doubt that the Admiralty have had 
in mind, when deciding upon the 
nature of the establishment at Rosyth, 
the projected sea to sea canal and 
the facilities for communicating with 
the west coast yards that it offers 
to the fleet. 

The route to be followed by the 
canal has been selected after years 
of patient investigation and careful 
surveys by Messrs. D. and C. Steven- 
son, the engineers to the Northern 
Lighthouse Commissioners. Beginning 
at Grangemouth on the Firth of Forth, 
the route extends westwards along the 
valley of the river Forth, and to within 


ten miles of Loch Lomond the nature 
of the ground is very favourable to 
the enterprise. From this distance the 
country rises to an ultimate height of 
260 feet above sea level, but drops 
again to the level of Loch Lomond, 
the waters of which are twenty-two 
feet above mean sea level. The dis- 
tance across this rising ground is some 
eight miles, but only 1? miles of it 
lie above the 200 feet level. Excava- 
tion at this point would be through 
red sandstone formation, and although 
deep, the cutting would not be broad. 
At Loch Lomond there arose the ques- 
tion of the alternative routes: the 
Leven valley in one direction; and, 
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in the other, that through Loch Long 
by means of a cutting at Tarbet: 
which was settled in favour of the 
Loch Long passage. 

From the point where the canal 
enters Loch Lomond to Tarbet there 
is a deep water passage 134 miles in 
length. At Tarbet, where the ground 
ascends to a height of 130 feet above 
mean sea level, the necessary cutting 
between the two lakes will be 1} miles 
long. At present this little neck of 
land is crossed by a railway which in 
the future will be provided with a 
high level bridge. Once in Loch Long 
there is a fifteen mile run at any re- 
quired speed to the sea. The distance 
from the Forth to the Clyde vid 
the Lochs is 68} statute miles, of 
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which 28} miles is through the deep 
waters of the lakes. At the lowest 
steam estimate the route gives a 
3} hours advantage over all others in 
spite of its additional length. At 
present there are two canals across 
Scotland: the Forth to Clyde Barge 
Canal, and the Caledonian Canal. The 
Barge Canal extends from Grange- 
mouth on the Forth to Yoker on the 
Clyde and belongs to the Caledonian 
Railway Company. It has a draught 
of 8} feet and a length of thirty-five 
miles, and was opened rather more 
than a century ago. The Caledonian 
Canal is from Inverness to Fort 
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William and is owned by Government. 
Under existing conditions the route is 
only suitable for vessels 160 feet in 
length, 38 feet in beam and 17 feet 
in draught. It was opened in 1823. 
Within its limits each canal is a suc- 
cess, but owing to the number of locks 
that is required for the working of 
these two waterways, neither canal is 
suited to the exigencies of modern 
shipping nor of use to the navy, and 
for some years it has been considered 
advisable to supplement them by a 
canal which would be available for 
vessels of large tonnage and navigable 
by the King’s ships. 


DEAD LADIES. 


By M. H. SIMPSON. 


HEY’RE living still. 


From bower and hall, 


With tender echoes sweet and low, 
Upon my ear their voices fall, 


Those ladies worshipped long ago. 
Though dim at times their faces grow, 
And far away their steps have fled, 
They still can set my heart aglow, — 
They’re living still, those ladies dead. 


Where’s she who, “‘ more than common tall,” 
In Arden all love’s wiles would show 
To young Orlando, loyal thrall, 


Who at her beck would come and go? 
Where’s gay Di Vernon, whom to know 
Would sure have turned the coolest head ? 
Where’s Shirley proud and Lucy Snow? 
They're living still, those ladies dead ? 


While Emma's plans in ruin fall, 
Elizabeth with pride may glow; 
In ball-room still holds festival 
Sweet Evelina, with her Beau. 
Still heedless of her lover’s woe 
Trips Beatrix in stockings red, 
For Maggie’s fate our tears still flow ; 
They're living still, those ladies dead. 


Oh Time and Death, who overthrow 
All flesh, the last word is not said; 
You strive against a mightier foe. 
They're living still, those ladies dead. 





THE EXPERIENCES OF A 
PORTRAIT-PAINTER. 


By FLORENCE HAYLLAR. 


I. 


OR two years I worked at portrait- 

F painting with much quiet satisfac- 

tion and some success, but with no 
adventures. 

I had a studio of my own in the north 
of London, and lived in a flat hard by, 
which I shared with my friend Edith. 

I was busy all day, and glad to have 
a valid reason for avoiding general 
society, for I had seen a good deal of 
social life in former years and grown tired 
of it. Edith was the chief link which 
still bound me to it; she was always a 
sociable creature. 

One February forenoon I was at work 
in the studio, when my little page entered 


and told me a gentleman wished to see 


me. R&thay was the name on the card. 

“Show him in,” I said, noticing an 
expression of awe, and also something 
like a suppressed inclination to titter, in 
the face of my small servant. 

He ushered in Herr R&thay, and with 
him his son, achild of five or six years. 

My visitor was a man of medium 
height, dressed in a foreign variety of the 
masculine European costume. His face 
was somewhat broad, the cheek bones 
high, the colouring sallow under a 
healthy bronze, the eyes bright and very 
black, and his beard black and full. His 
hair was also black, and he wore it long. 
I do not mean long as the traditional 
poet wears it, but long as a woman's 
or as an ancient Teutonic Freeman's. 
Thick luxuriantly waving, and kept with 
exquisite care, it fell below his shoulders. 

No wonder my little page-boy was 
filled with awe and amusement ! 

The whole head, from the artist’s point 
of view, was magniticent—lion-like ; it 
expressed immense physical vigour, and, 
no less, a certain arrogance and boldness 
of mind. 


This personage saluted me with great 
formality and presented to me Nicholas, 
his son. 

Nicholas was dressed from head to foot 
in spotless white cloth. His thick black 
hair hung like a mantle over his shoul- 
ders. His face was a small replica of his 
father's, even to the haughty look of his 
black eyes, though they were shadowed 
a little by the solemn gravity of child- 
hood. 

| thought they were like a lion and his 
cub. 

At my invitation Herr Ré&thay sat 
down ; his son stood between his knees. 

While his father spoke Nicholas gazed 
fixedly at me. I smiled at him once or 
twice, but he stared on with an im- 
movable solemnity. 

Herr R&athay told me that the object 
of this visit was to engage me to paint a 
portrait of Nicholas. 

I very gladly consented; no painter 
could have a more interesting subject. 

Next he told me that he was by birth 
a Magyar, the second son of a noble 
family. He said that since the days of 
Attila the Hun no steel had ever touched 
the hair of any man of his house, nor 
ever should so long as the house lasted. 

Saying this, he shook back his thick 
mane proudly, and his small son, no less 
proudly, did the like. 

For reasons, he said, he had left his 
country in early manhood, and had gone 
to California, where he had made a 
fortune, which he gave me to understand 
was considerable. 

He had returned home, married, lost 
his wife, and set out on his travels 
again, taking with him this his only 
child. 

This man’s manner had something 
formidable in it. Now and again it was 
also too free for my liking, and I let him 
see plainly what I thought. 
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Possibly he would have gone off in 
displeasure, and I should have seen no 
more of the strange pair but for an action 
of the child's. After gazing at meas I 
have described for a long time, Nicholas 
deliberately disengaged himself from 
between his father’s knees, walked with 
the greatest solemuity across the inter- 
vening space, and, coming to my side, 
leaut against me, putting his little brown 
hand in mine. 

Herr R&thay’s manner changed in- 
stantly. Kindness shone out of his bold 
eyes, he smiled, his voice grew gentle and 
respectful. 

~ * * * 

Nicholas sat to me in the studio. 
Occasionally his nurse came alone with 
him, but more often Herr Rathay was 
with them too. 

I enjoyed the work. Nicholas con- 
tinued to show me affection, and | grew 
to love the child much. 

The father interested me, though there 
was no sympathy between us, and the 
chance to look at his lion head was 
worth a fortune to an artist. 

. + . . 

One evening Edith and I were sitting 
comfortably in our tiny drawing-room 
when there was a loud and unfamiliar 
knock at our door. We had no maid— 
an old Irishwoman came in the mornings 
to tidy us up and do necessary cooking 
—and visitors were requested to walk in 
and knock at the sitting-room door. 

We called “Come in,” and _ there 
entered, to our unspeakable astonish- 
ment, Herr R&athay and Nicholas, and 
they looked more like a lion and his cub 
than ever. 

Both walked with unusual erectness ; 
the eyes of both looked reckless and 
fierce; and, despite Herr R&thay’s 
courtliness of manner and Nicholas’s 
joyful smile on seeing me, both looked 
preoccupied—uneasy. 

There followed on the one side apologies 
for so late a visit, the occasion being one 
of extreme urgency; on the other an 
invitation, not perhaps specially cordial, 
to sit down. 

Herr R&thay sat down, and, as on 
their first appearance, his son stood 
between his knees. 


There was a pause, then Herr Rathay 
said— 

“ Madam, let me tell you in few words 
what brings me here. I have killed a 
man!” 

Edith uttered an exclamation of horror. 
She is very nervous. 

He turned and smiled at her, showing 
his strong, white teeth above his black 
beard. His eyes laughed. 

He looked at me, and, seeing me com- 
posed, he said, “ You are not horror- 
struck, as is your friend.” 

“I wait to know how and why this has 
happened,” I answered. 

“Ah! you have a great heart. Shake 
hands,” he cried, holding out his hand. 

“‘ Not at all—only common sense. But 
I will not touch your hand till I am sure 
that it is the hand of an honourable 
man.” 

I saw the blood rise in his face at that. 
His eyes flashed wrath at me, but I 
looked back into them steadily. This 
strange man rather stimulated than 
cowed me. He calmed himself and 
said— 

“Yet you will listen to what I have to 
say. What I did I did for my honour. 
I had ‘in’ my country an enemy. This 
man declared that I was rich through 
frauds—that I wasarogue. Two things, 
then, were necessary : that I should prove 
him a liar, and tiat I should exact the 
penalty for the lie. The first was easy 
and soon‘ done. The second he fled 
from. For two years I have sought and 
waited in vain, enduring the pain of 
wounded honour. Then I learned that 
he was attaché at the Austrian Embassy 
in London, and therefore I came hither. 
I have seen him once or twice, but not 
where I could punish him. See, these 
have I always carried with me, that I 
might be ready when my time came.” 

He drew a pistol from his pocket. 

“Nay, I forgot—the second is yonder,” 
he went on. “The time came to-day. 
At Charing Cross Station I saw him and 
heard him speak. He saw not me. He 
stood with a friend and told him he was 
going to visit a friend in the country—at 
Purley. 1, too, took a ticket for Purley, 
and I travelled in the same train with 
him, and I got out when he did. I hid 
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my hair in my coat and followed him. 
I said to myself, If he goes towards the 
streets and houses, it is useless; if he 
goes towards the commons, it is good. 
And he went towards the commons. 
Tiere was a thick mist over all the 
country, and through the mist I went 
after him. We went so a long way—he 
in front, I following. Then, when we 
were in a lonely place, surrounded by 
the thick mist, I ran. I caught him up. 
He stood speechless—gaping. I threw 
off my coat, I pulled out my pistols. I 
gave hin the choice. He said little. 
He took a pistol and loaded it; I did the 
same. He fired first, and missed. Then 
I fired, and shot him through the heart. 
He fell without a word, the pistof in his 
hand. I left him lying where he fell. 
They will find him when the mist clears. 
But to-night must I go out of England. 
1 go away till they have found him and 
made up their minds how he was killed, 
and also that I may tell my friends how 
I have wiped out the stain on my honour. 
Now I cannot take Nicholas with me. 
Presently will I tell you why. And I 
came here to ask you—Will you keep 
him for me till I return?” 

He leaned his head forward beside the 
head of the child. The two pairs of 
black eyes gazed into mine—gleaming, 
eager, half-fierce, half-beseeching. 

Edith, too greatly shocked to speak, 
laid her hand on mine. Her face most 
piteously entreated me to refuse. But I 
did not see itso. I loved the child; and 
the father had placed his liberty, perhaps 
his life, in my hands without so much 
as pausing to ask for an assurance of 
secrecy. 

“Yes, I will take him,” I said. 

Nicholas, with a joyful cry, leapt into 
my arms. Herr Rathay laughed—a low, 
pleased laugh, showing his strong teeth 
again. 

“Now have I something further to tell 
you,” Herr Rathay said. “It is about 
Nicholas.” 

Nicholas settled himself comfortably 
on my knee, and listened gravely to his 
father. 

“T have told you I am the second 
son of a great Magyar house of nobles. 
The chief of the family is my eldest 
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brother. With him since my early boy- 
hood have I been in hostility. I do not 
much hate him, but he hates me with 
bitter hate. Now in our family is there 
a curious law of inheritance; it has been 
so since the days of Attila the Hun. The 
eldest son of the family succeeds; he 
becomes the head of the family. But if 
he shall come to the age of forty-five 
years, and shall have no son, and if a 
younger brother of his shall have a son, 
then the headship of the family, the 
castles, and heirlooms, and estates, shall 
go to that younger brother. We count 
not that a man who has no son to 
succeed him is a good head of the house 
Now my brother shall this year be forty- 
five years of age, and he has no son, so 
that in the autumn I shall take his place. 
By my brother—you will suppose it—he 
is mad with wrath. Such a thing has 
not befallen for two hundred years. If 
in our family there is no younger brother 
who has a son, then must the house 
come to an end, and the lands, and 
heirlooms, and castles go to the sovereign. 
So runs the ancient law. And my brother, 
in his hatred of me, rather would he have 
that happen than that I should take his 
place. For that reason does he seek to 
possess himself of Nicholas. He would 
hide him where he cannot be found, or he 
would make away with him.” 

I looked at Nicholas when his father 
said this. He smiled with a great air of 
self-importance, first at his father, then at 
me. Evidently the lion’s cub was not 
easily afraid. 

“T cannot tell you,” continued Herr 
Rathay, “if my brother knows we are 
here. But be on your guard, I pray you. 
Trust him with none but yourself and 
friendsof yourown. Behold! that which 
is most precious to me do I lay in your 
hands. The child himself did so entreat 
me.” 

He stretched out both his hands to me 
as he said the last words, and his eyes 
looked mournfully through sudden tears. 

“T accept the trust,” I answered, press- 
ing the black head closer against my 
shoulder. ‘Only come back soon, for 


this respons'bility is too great to be held 
long.” 
There followed a short- discussion as to 
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ways and means. Clara, the bonne, was 
to come to us too; but she was to know 
nothing of the state of things. Edith, 
depressed at first, began to revive and to 

enter into the spirit of the plan, and 
- herself suggested how we could all fit into 
our tiny flat. 

At last Herr Rathay rose to go. He 
took his son up into his arms and held 
him close to his bosom, and, bending 
down his great black hrad, he pressed his 
lips solemnly first upon the lips and then 
upon the forehead of the child, murmur- 
ing something to him as he did so. 
Then he let him go and turned to me. 
His face was quite altered. The eyes 
were grown larger-looking; they were 
dim, soft, and melancholy. He held out 
his hand almost tesitatingly, and when I 
laid mine in it he said, “1 thank you— 
I thank you with my heart and my 
soul—” and kissed it. Then he madea 
low, ceremonious bow to Edith and 
walked towards the door. In the door- 
way he turned and cast a long, silent 
look upon bis son, who stood still in the 
middle of the floor and answered it by 
a look equally long, silent, and mournful. 

A moment later the door was closed, 
and we heard the sound of swift light 
steps going off into the distance. 


Il. 

FORTNIGHT passed. We heard 

from time to time of Herr Rathay. 

The body of the Austrian attaché 
was found on the heath, and at the 
inquest the jury decided that this was a 
case of suicide while of unsound mind. 
Nosuspicion of foul play was hinted at— 
still less of anything like a duel. 

Nicholas was very good. He behaved 
very sweetly to me, and very conde- 
scendingly to Edith, who regarded him 
much as she might have regarded an 
actual lion cub—graceful, fascinating, 
but incalculably dangerous. No one 
came to molest him; he went for his 
daily walks, played in the studio or in 
our sitting-room, and slept in his little 
cot undisturbed. 

However, we were not after all to be 
let off so easily. On the afternoon of 
the fourteenth day since Nicholas came 
to us I returned from the studio earlier 


than usual; and, turning into the quiet 
street of tall houses where our flat was, 
I saw at the other end of it Nicholas, 
with Clara his bonne, walking homewards, 
too, but from the opposite direction. A 
man was by Clara's side. and talking 
with her; as we approached one another, 
he seemed to me to be a foreigner. By 
the way in which Nicholas carried his 
head I could tell that he was dis- 
pleased. Clara looked half- flattered, 
hal -frightened, and seemed to speak now 
and again, but unwillingly. I quickened 
my pace. Nicholas saw n e, and, tugging 
his hand out of Clara’s, ran to meet me. 
The m:n, with a faiewell look at Clara, 
turned on his heel and went off. 

““Who was that?” I asked, on meeting 
the bonne. 

“Ido not know. He was saving that 
he was friend of Herr Rathay ; he asked 
me when Herr Rathay shall come 
home.” 

“ But how did he know that you had 
anyt'ing to do with Herr Rat ay?” 

“He did come up to me and say—‘ Is 
this not the child of Herr Rat’ ay? He 
resembles so much to that friend of 
mine.’” 

“ Well, Clara, remember you must not 
talk to stranzers in the street. London 
is full of rogues. One cannot be too 
careful.” 

I said no more, seeing the girl looked 
put out, and I mig't not have thoug 't 
again about this encounter if I had not 
the following morning received a letter 
purporting to come from Herr Rathay at 
the Grosvenor Hotel, and announcing his 
return to England and his desire to have 
the child and Clara sent to him imme- 
diately on receipt of the note. The writing 
was like that of Herr Radthay; the 
English was equally good; the Grosvenor 
was the hotel where he would be most 
likely to stay for a night or two pre- 
paratory to going abroad again, as he 
intended ; and yet—I doubted the whole 
thing. In my mind it connected itself 


with the sight of tt e man who had spoken 
to Clara; and, without quite knowing 
why, I suspected a trick, and I determined 
not to send Nict olas to the hotel—in fact, 
to take no notice of the communication. 
If Herr Rathay wanted Nicholas, let him 





come and fetch him; and, as a matter of 
fact, that is what I felt sure the real Herr 
Rathay would do. Meanwhile, till he 
should appear, I resolved on no account 
to let Nicholas out of my sight. He was 
willing enough to be always with me, 
and his delight when I had his cot moved 
into my bedroom was unbounded. 

That day and night passed peacefully 
enough. Next mornng my suspicions 
were justified by the arrival of a telegram 
from Calais announcing that Herr Rathay 
would be in London that afternoon and 
would come straig't to us at the flat. 
When I told Nicholas this—* Will he 
take me away from you?” he asked. 

“Yes; I tink so.” 

Nicholas turned abruptly and walked 
away from me. His shoulders began to 
heave under his thick black hair. He 
struggled with himself for one long, 
desperate minute, then turned back again, 
and, rushing blindly towards me, flung 
his arms round my neck, hugged me with 
all the strength of his little body, and 
cried so bitterly and so passionately that 
I hardly knew what to do with him. 
I took him with me to the studio as 
usual, and, after the way of a child, he 
soon forgot his troubles in play, just as I 
forgot a certain nascent anxiety in work. 
We had lunch in the studio, a proceeding 
which always met with Nicholas’s 
approval, and then I took him for a run. 
As we came out into the street we saw 
Clara hurrying towards us, and at her 
side was again that same foreign-looking 
man who had spoken to her before. The 
girl was evidently distressed, and resolute 
not to pay any attention to him; but at 
last, goaded to a retort by something he 
said to her, she stopped, looked at him 
angrily, and spoke. The man laughed, 
and, making an impertinent bow, went 
off, and Clara came on to us. She 
brought a message from Edith, and, when 
it was delivered, I asked her what the 
man had been saying toher. She blushed, 
and said he had talked nonsense. I asked 
what she had said to send him away so 
quickly. 

“TI said that my master shall soon 
return—shall return this evening even— 
and then shall I go away, and shall be 
free from such bad persons.” 
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I was vexed with her for having told 
so much; but, as she knew nothing of 
the reasons for extreme prudence, I could 
not blame her particularly. 

Nicholas had but a short walk that 
afternoon. [soon brought him back to 
the studio. I had work on my easel that 
I could not afford to neglect, but | meant 
to do only so much as could not possibly 
be postponed, and then hurry home to 
the flat, where I felt in greater security. 

I told Bob, the page, to admit no one 
save Miss Fanshawe or Clara, and fell to 
work, 

We had not been back in the studio 
for half an-hour when a loud peal was 
rung at the door-bell. 

Bob's voice, informing the visitors that 
Miss Grey was not at home, was answered 
by loud tones in very imperfect Engl sh. 

Nicholas lifted up his head and listened 
intently. His nostrils dilated; his black 
eyes began to glitter uneasily; one could 
fancy his ears pricking up under his 
mane of hair. Then, after a minute, he 
got up noiselessly from the floor where 
he had been playing, and, crossing the 
room stealthily, swiftly, without a sound, 
he came close up to me and whispered, 
“My uncle has come.” 

I took his hand. 

Bob was standing his ground well. 
There seemed to be two men speaking to 
him. Their tones were growing loud 
and angry, and it was likely he would 
presently be overborne. 

There were only we three in the rooms, 
and the outer door of the studio alone 
had its key. That of the inner door had 
been lost, and never replaced. 

A couple of determined men could 
easily take Nicholas away by force. 

I must hide him. “Can you keep 
quite quiet, Nicholas?” said I. 

“T can,” was the solemn answer. 

“Then you must get into the corner 
cupboard.” 

Nicholas smiled with joy. 

The corner cupboard was an invention 
of my own, made of thick oak, and filling 
a whole corner up to the ceiling. Fortu- 
nately, it was as strong as if it had been 
made of bricks, and the locks were good. 
It had two pairs of doors, an upper and 
a lower, the latter rather more than five 
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feet high; but from top to bottom the. 
shelves could be pulled out, so as to give 
what height of space I chose. 

I hastil. emptied and pulled out the 
shelves—all except one or two at the top. 
Nicholas crept inside, and I settled him 
on a cushion on the floor. I shut and 
locked the two lower doors, putting the 
key in my pocket, and set the upper ones 
wide open to give him air. 

This was all I could do for him, and I 
next began to busy myself with putting 
the shelves and their contents back 
against the wall in as unconcerned 
a manner as I could assume, reflecting 
joyfully that, even if he were found, he 
could not be got at without breaking the 
lock or demolishing the cupboard, each 
of which would take an experienced 
workman to do quickly. 

It took about two minutes to hide 
Nicholas ; but it was hardly accomplished 
before the studio door was unceremoni- 
ously flung open, and there entered two 
men—one the very person I had seen 
with Clara in the street, and the other a 
dark man, with the long, flowing hair, 
which unmistakably proved him to be 
the brother of Herr R&thay. 

This latter came forward and bowed 
to me. He was taller, and looked less 
vigorous, but more refined, than the father 
of Nicholas. The slightly pointed beard, 
the higher forehead, and the melancholy 
look of his eyes reminded me in a distant 
way of Charles I.’s portraits. 

“I beg pardon for being entered of this 
manner,” te said, bowing a second time. 

I looked at him, and said nothing. 

A gleam of displeasure shot through 
his melancholy eyes. He paused, and 
then said, “You have with you a little 
boy, my own child, of whom my brother 
has wickedly robbed me. Iam come to 
ask him of you.” 

I made no answer. 

“You will be so good as tell me where 
he is, and to permit me to take him away 
with me. You will understand the feelings 
of a father.” 

I still made no answer. 

“You know, doubtless, that it is un- 
lawful to keep a young child from his 
parents—that the penalty is heavy. Also 
you will not be able to reconcile it with 
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your tender conscience to take a share in 
such wickedness.” 

I said nothing. 

“You are but young. You know not 
what it is to suffer the loss of a dearly 
loved child. Yet you will in your kind 
and gentle heart imagine what it is, and 
restore the child to his father.” 

‘ Again no answer. 

“You are angry with me,” he said. 

“That is true,” I said; “1am angry. 
I have every reason to be so.” 

“You are angry with me for entering 
this apartment unbidden. You do not 
understand the impetuosity of sorrow.” 

Once more I looked at him in silence. 
He saw he could get nothing out of me 
by pathetic speeches, and, letting slip his 
mask of melancholy, showed me a 
sufficiently ferocious countenance. 

“IT suppose,” he cried, in somewhat 
brutal tones, “you are here working for 
your bread.” 

He received no reply. 

“ Look at this!” 

He drew from his coat a jewel-case, 
and, opening it, displayed to my dazzled 
eyes a necklace of the largest and most 
brilliant emeralds I had ever seen. They 
must have been worth half a kingdom. 

“They are yours,” he said. “They 
are yours when I hold my child in my 
arms. Not a princess in Europe has 
such.” 

I looked at them with a smile. 

He lifted the jewels from the case and 
held them towards me. I laughed at 
him. Perhaps this was unwise ; but his 
device for a temptation struck me as 
extraordinarily ludicrous in its simplicity. 

The ferocity of his look grew more 
and more open. He returned the jewels 
to their case, and the case to his pocket, 
with careful deliberation. 

“The child is in this room,” he said at 
length. 

“Your door is locked and bolted on 
the inside. Your servant cannot fetch 
you help. Since you will not listen to 
good words, be assured you shall not 
leave this place alive unless you give the 
child up.” 

I looked at the clock. Nearly five. 
In about half-an-hour Edith would expect 
us home ; if we did: not come, she would 














be alarmed. For once I blessed her 
nervousness. 

The information about the door did 
not disquiet me much. There was 
another door at the back, and I could 
trust Edith to think of that. Only I 
must manage to hold the enemy in play. 

“ Allow me to say one thing,” I began. 
“You are not the person who entrusted 
the child to me. Yet you assert that you 
are his father. Where is the proof of 
that?” 

I spoke, as I felt, coolly. 

My ant+gonist paused. 

“You referred but now to my con- 
science,” | went on. “Now I cannot 
reconcile it to my conscience to give up 
a child entrusted to me upon the bare 
demand of a stranger.” 

“I give you—I give you”—he stam- 
mered, and then stopped. 

“ Are you about to give me your word 
of honour that Nicholas R&thay is your 
son?” I asked. 

He stared stupidly at me. What strange 
notions of loyalty and honour dwelt in 
his mind- 1 cannot say. Evidently he 
could not go so far as to give his word of 
honour to a lie, whatever else he might 
do to support one. 

Presently he and his companion ex- 
changed a glance, and then he spoke 
again, in a cold and even voice, with a 
face which was deadly pale, but very 
determined. 

“TI am come to have this child at all 
costs. Whether he be alive or dead, or 
whether you be alive or dead, I care not. 
It is not my affair. I give you your 
choice. It is now ten minutes after five. 
You shall decide in five minutes. If you 
do not give him up within that time, 
this room—this house—shall be searched, 
If there ate distressing consequences, you 
are responsible.” 

I bowed andsmiled. Inwardly,as may 
be imagined, I was feeling very uncom- 
fortable. The man’s look, and all I 


knew of his reasons for wishing to get 
possession of Nicholas, and of the lawless- 
ness of the family ways, made me feel 
certain he meant to do what he said. 
The two now began to talk together. 
I stuod where I was and watched the 
clock. The 


hand travelled slowly— 
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slowly—from one minute to another, and 
I listened to the ticking. 

The Magyar now began, in an ostenta- 
tious manner, to draw out weapons. He 
seemed to have a small dagger as well as 
pistols. 

I only saw this out of the tail of my 
eye. 1 kept my look fixed on the clock, 
and half mechanically, to steady myself, 
I began counting tiie ticks. 

The hand had nearly reached the 
minute before the quarter. It seemed to 
me that the sound of the ticking was the 
only thing left in the world. I could 
think no more, I could only count; I 
must have been very greatly frightened, 
though I did not realise it was so at the 
time. 

Suddenly, as I was counting, the tick- 
ing ceased. 

The clock stopped ! 

It stopped at one minute to the quarter. 
I did not move ; I did not dare take my 
eyes off the clock. 

The two men went on talking, and 
observed nothing. Would it give time 
enough? Would it give time enough ? 

Long after a second five minutes must 
have run out, “ You have yet one minute 
more,” said Nicholas’s uncle. 

I smiled and bowed again. They must 
now soon discover what had happened ; 
but every second gained meant another 
chance. 

Presently they looked at the clock 
again. The hand had, of course, not 
moved. 

The second man went up and laid his 
ear to the clock. He looked a little 
terrified. 

“ Sir,” he said, “it is not going. Surely 
it has been stopped.” 

The Magyar looked at me. 

“But she has not moved,” he said. 
“Nonsense!” Yet I caught in his eyes a 
peep of superstitious fear. 

“TI have done nothing,” I said. “See, 
it is the finger of Heaven put forth to 
arrest you in your wickedness.” 

“Pah!” he cried; and then again, 
“Nonsense, nonsense! Come, Dubois, 
we search.” 

His voice, nevertheless, was irresolute. 
He looked at me uneasily. 

Still, for aught I know, he might have 
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gained heart in the course of searching, 
and things might have gone ill with 
Nicholas and me; but at that moment 
there was a terrific knocking at the door 
—the big front door. 

I dared not shout ; I could only wait. 

How long would it be before it occurred 
to Edith to try the other door? 

They knocked, and rang, and knocked. 
The two men in the room with me paused 
to laugh ; and then, as the steps moved 
away, they began searching the room, 
opening an oak chest, and scattering 
canvases and draperies about the floor. 

But I had heard Edith lead her com- 
panions, whoever they might be, round 
the side of the studio to the little entrance 
at the back. 

In a moment they had all rushed in— 
Edith, Clara, a couple of men brought in 
from the street, and Herr Rathay himself. 

The two brothers met in the middle of 
the floor. The great manes around their 
heads seemed to bristle ; their eyes flashed 
fiercely against one another ; their bodies 
seemed to grow rigid with the excess of 
their wrath. I never saw anything to 
equal the scene. We all stood gaping. 

Suddenly there was a cry from the 
depths of the cornercupboard. “Father! 
father!” 

Nicholas, hitherto more quiet than a 
mouse, banged the doors with his fist. 

I ran and opened the door, and he 
bounded forth. 

The sight of him seemed to act as the 





last touch. With simultaneous outcry of 
tage, the two men fell upon one another. 

I could not describe the strangeness of 
that combat—its primitive savageness 
and passion. They wrestled as if for life. 
with panting mouths and interlocked 
limbs, now one great head with its toss- 
ing hair and now the other coming upper- 
most. 

Nicholas stood by, panting in sympathy 
but silent forthe mos: part. Only on a 
sudden, twice or thrice, he uttered a 
shrill, piercing cry—a word of his mother 
tongue. And each time, at the sound of 
it, the fury of the combatants redoubled. 

At last the elder brother lay on the 
ground, and the younger stood over him 
breathless, but victorious. 

There was a pause that seemed long, 
and then Herr R&thay turned away, 
murmuring something in their own lan- 
guage as he did so. He went and 
embraced his boy. 

The other man, stumbling. got upon 
his feet, andshook the hair out of his eyes. 
He looked round, and when he saw me 
he came and stood before me and bowed 
very low, laying his hand on his heart. 

“You have conquered,” sai he. 

Thereupon, without speaking to or 
looking at any one else, he took his 
departure. 

a + ~ * 

A month later the death of his enemy 
assured the life and the inheritance of 
the lion cub. 





HILE we have all been talking 
much about a_ repertory 
theatre in London, its desir- 

ableness and its chances of success, 
Mr. Charles Frohman, with a very 
modest flourish of trumpets, sets about 
making the actual experiment, and 
devoting the Duke of York’s Theatre 
to the purpose, made his plans, se- 
cured his company of players, and 
inaugurated the scheme in the last 


week of February. At the time 
these notes must be closed for press 
—that is to say, in the first two 


weeks of the experiment—he has pro- 
duced five original plays, all by writers 
of distinction, and each of decided 
interest ; the entire group, moreover, 
is as remarkable for the contrasts 
between the plays as is each for its 
individual merits. London playgoers 
have every inducement to support this 
venture. It is planned on a liberal 
scale, managed with judgment, and 
everyone, down to the least important 
member of the huge corps of capable 
players engaged, appears to be doing 
his and her utmost to make a success. 
I might say a good many more de- 
servedly laudatory things of manage- 
ment and staff, but it is better to 
consider the plays themselves, on 
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which, after all, the final outcome of 
this experiment will depend. 

The first production was a grim 
study of crime and the effect that our 
modern system of administering the 
criminal law has upon the character 
of the wrongdoer. Mr. John: Gals- 
worthy, the author, has named his 
play “ Justice,” and describes it as 
a “tragedy .in four acts.” A 
tragedy it certainly is—one of the 
most harrowing tragedies of our 
modern stage, and a tragedy built on 
the old classic models where an inevit- 
able final doom follows from’ the first 
downward step. With the exception 
of the third act, during which the 
action manifestly halts because the 
author chooses to present a realistic 
picture of prison life, the criminal’s 
path is traced with an unrelenting 
hand step by step from the initial 
lapse from honesty through a gradual 
deterioration to a tragic end. But 
Mr. Galsworthy is not content to rest 
his theme solely on the spiritual de- 
generation of the criminal as an effect 
of his:own sense of degradation ; he 
also wishes to teach and to warn his 
age. He aims also to prove that our 
administration of the criminal law is 
defective, and that even the first 
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offender, who may have broken the law 
under an overwhelming temptation and 
be deeply repentant, has no chance to 
escape the pit—that both society and 
the law help to shove him down the 
slope. In “ Justice” William Falder 
is a solicitor’s clerk. He has fallen 
in love, through pity and a quite 
worthy desire to help, with a young 
married woman who is brutally treated 
by her husband. She comes to him 
one morning showing bruises on her 
face and neck; her husband had tried 
to strangle her, and she begs Falder 
to help her get away from the brute 
with her children. It so happens that 
that very morning he is handed by his 
employers a cheque for nine pounds 
to cash at their bank. He sees a 
chance to assist the unhappy woman 
by raising the cheque to ninety pounds, 
and with the money thus dishonestly 
gained leaving the country with her. 
He succumbs to the temptation; the 
forgery is, of course, discovered some 
days later, and his employers prosecute 
him. Such is the beginning. The 
second act is the trial scene, so 
realistic a presentation of such trage- 
dies in human life that it will un- 
doubtedly draw thousands to the 
theatre. So, too, will the realism of 
the third act, which takes place 
entirely within the prison walls, with 
three scenes: first, in the governor’s 
office ; secondly, in a corridor where the 
governor interviews four prisoners, one 
after the other, one of them Falder ; 
and, thirdly, Falder in his cell, where 
he is undergoing solitary confinement. 
In this last scene not a word is 
spoken ; we simply look on the con- 
demned man, pacing to and fro, 
tracing with his finger the lines along 
the wall, doing anything to keep mad- 
ness off, and I can assure my readers 
that, so painfully realistic is this 
single scene, an impressionable mind 
may well realise the real and mad- 
dening horror of solitary confinement. 
Mr. Galsworthy is, of course, a pro- 
nounced realist, and we must take 
him as he is. Whether we agree with 
*his conception of the limitations of art 


or not we may grant that, if he is 
resolved to teach his generation 
through the medium of the stage, he 
goes the right way to be impressive 
and carry his point. 

In a play of this character the 
acting is of the greatest importance. 
Every character must be made con- 
vincing. Falder is weak, impression- 
able, of neurotic temperament; but the 
character must win our sympathy and 
indulgence or the play miscarries. 
Mr, Dennis Eadie succeeded as I 
should not have thought he would, 
when I recall how excellently he plays 
the almost opposite character of the 
strong, self-centred, domineering man. 
Mr. Edmund Gwenn makes the part 
of Robert Cokeson, managing clerk 
to the firm of solicitors employing 
Falder, a character study of the first 
importance. It is a fine performance, 
unaffected, very human and convinc- 
ing; and, moreover, the part is 
admirably designed by the author, in 
its presentation of the humane and 
generous view of Falder’s conduct, to 
enlist the sympathy of the audience 
for the unhappy forger. This is not 
the first time that Mr. Galsworthy has 
shown the possession of the true 
dramatic instinct in gauging the sus- 
ceptibilities of an audience and play- 
ing upon them with a sure touch. 
‘“* Justice” is produced by Mr. Gran- 
ville Barker, who is a master of that 
most difficult art. 


Mr. George Bernard Shaw's “ Mis- 
alliance,” which he describes para- 
doxically as “A Debate in One 
Sitting,” was the second production 
at the Repertory Theatre. Mr. Shaw 
has written debates for the stage, such.as 
‘“‘ Marriage,” to name no more, but “ Mis- 
alliance” is not one of them. There 
is no end of talk—talk—talk, and there 
is absolutely no continuity of plot. A 
good many topics are touched upon in 
a casual kind of way. There is 
humour of a sort, the humour of un- 
expected side-lights, and quaint sug- 
gestions of relationship in ideas where 
no blood tie exists. There are dis- 
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coacerting episodes that break in on 
us just as we are going smoothly and 
shunt us off in an entirely new direc- 
tion. In the first act we have a 
spoiled young man who is about as 
disagreeable a cad as could be 
imagined, who deserves a good lick- 
ing for his habitual insolence, but 
escapes it when it is threatened, by 
shrieking and throwing himself on the 
floor like a very badly brought-up 
child. He is engaged to marry a 
girl who is so deadly bored by every 
phase of conventional existence that 
she is ready for any escapade that 
offers a new sensation. Her father 
has made a fortune in “ Tarleton’s 
Underwear,” has been a sad rake in 
earlier days, and now talks loud and 
big and pretends to literary taste by 
quoting an author for every view he 
explodes on a_ suffering audience. 
There are flashes of Shavian para- 
doxes, scintillations of Shavian wit, 
morsels of Shavian philosophy of life, 
and down drops the curtain because 
—and for no other apparent reason— 
the act is long enough. The decent 
interval over, the curtain rises and 
forthwith another play commences. 
True, the scene is the same (Tarleton’s 
house at Hindhead) and all the old 
characters reappear, but so, fortui- 
tously, do some new ones who entirely 
change the texture. It is just as well, 
for we were getting weary of the old 
lot. The newcomers are an aviator, 
Joseph Percival, and a Polish lady, by 
profession an acrobat, who .had joined 
herself to the aviator, just as he was 
starting his aeroplane, for the very 
natural and convincing reason that she 
belonged to a family who had vowed 
that one of them should risk his or 
her life every day, and to-day it was 
her turn. The aeroplane has come 
down crash into Tarleton’s green- 
houses, and, of course, the voyagers 
immediately join the Tarleton family 
circle. . Quite a lot of Shavian wit is 


expended over the pronunciation of 
the Polish lady’s impossible name, re- 
minding one of a method familiar in 
pantomime ‘and”musical ‘plays for rais- 


ing uproarious laughter in the class 
of audience that attends those enter- 
tainments. Then, the bored Miss 
Tarleton fairly flings herself into the 
arms of the athletic Percival, and most 
of the gentlemen lose their minds in 
admiration of the picturesque charms 
of the Polish lady who lives in 
knickerbockers while she is awake. 
There is not much else in the second 
act excepting, of course, the Shavian 
quips plentifully sprinkled throughout, 
which certainly do amuse us and 
entertain us and help us to forget the 
quite unbearable people who utter 
them. Then the curtain rises on the 
third act. The interval has apparently 
been a lucid one in Mr. Shaw’s con- 
templation of his characters, for he 
has grown so tired of them and their 
obvious inability to create anything 
approaching a dramatic situation that 
he determines to provide yet another 
diversion. This time it is a young 
ranting socialist, a cowardly young 
cad, who spouts revolution in a loud 
voice and threatens to take Tarleton 
senior’s life, but lacks the courage to 
face anything so warlike as a common 
house-spider. This insufferable boun- 
der occasions some diverting episodes 
in the Tarleton household, but, at the 
most, they are merely episodes; no 
dramatic thread binds them together. 
Nine individuals picked out at random 
from any lunatic asylum might be 
trusted to produce the same impres- 
sion on an audience as the nine 
characters of “‘ Misalliance.”” Or, let 
me put it in this way: If the whole 
nine were bundled off to an asylum, 
they would find themselves in most 
congenial surroundings and go on talk- 
ing and acting as Mr. Shaw makes 
them talk and act, and never get any 
nearer to accomplishing anything that 
really matters. 

These reflections are, more or less, 
the mental reaction after the even- 
ing’s entertainment is over. While it 
is in progress one is engrossed by the 
effort to adjust what is happening on 
the stage at the moment with what 
has gone before, and also with the 
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wonder as to what is to happen next, 
since, in this rather more than in any of 
Mr. Shaw’s other “ dramas,” it is the 
unexpected that happens. But in spite 
of all obvious defects from the dra- 
matic point of view one has to confess 
almost with regret that Mr. Shaw 
does enliven his work and provide 
entertainment which is not to be 
missed without a palpable loss. And 
again, “ Misalliance"’ is most admir- 
ably acted. Whether the lack of a 
dramatic backbone is as painful to 
the actors as to the audience, it is 
impossible to say. They do not betray 
it if it is. They accept the task 
offered them apparently with fervour. 
Mr. Donald Calthrop pourtrays the 
hysterics of Bentley Summerhays as 
though to the manner born. Miss 
Miriam Lewes acts Hypatia’s idiosyn- 
crasies as though the character was 
as sympathetic as it is repulsive. Mr. 
C. M. Lowne gives a robust and un- 
flinching interpretation to the part of 
the elder Tarleton, and Mr. O. P. 
Heggie plays Julius Baker, the 
socialist cad, with absolute conviction. 
And, of course, Miss Lena Ashwell, as 
the Polish acrobat with the unpro- 
nounceable name, gives just that touch 
of farce, made doubly humorous by a 
solemn sincerity of manner, which the 
part demands. “ Misalliance” is a 
triumph for the Repertory Theatre if 
not for Mr. Shaw. 


The two plays above named were 
produced in the first weck of Mr. 
Frohman’s experiment at the Duke 
of York’s. In the second week the 
novelty was a triple bill, embracing 
two one-act plays by Mr. J.M. Barrie, 
and the late George Meredith's un- 
finished. comedy, “ The Sentimenta- 
lists.” The latter has a delightful 
old-world flavour. It is quite a per- 
fect idyll of Georgian days. The 
prim and stately garden with its 
clipped yews and geometrical regu- 
larity; the quaint dresses, the stilted 
conversations, the formal manners—all 
make a very harmonious and attractive 
ensemble. The characters discuss the 


duties and responsibilities of a young; 
rich and handsome widow with stately 
wit and formal persiflage. Astraea 
herself, the widow, is much divided 
between the inclination to continue as the 
“dedicated widow” or to renounce 
that concession to the sentimentalists 
and indulge a more active sentiment 
to which her youth calls her. Miss 
Fay Davis endows Astraea with an air 
of lively sensitiveness and an arch- 
ness of manner that are very fas- 
cinating, while Miss May Jerrold 
plays most effectively the part of a 
young and spirited wife who complains 
of her elderly husband's incessant 
attentions, and likens him to “a giant 
limpet.”” As more than one critic has 
truly observed, it is a play to be 
seen and then read, or vice versd, for 
Mr. Meredith’s refined humour is not 
to be seized and assimilated rightly in 
a stage representation of which the 
most acute ear will necessarily lose 
something of value. The play can be 
richly enjoyed, however, as a picture 
of manners, even if its literary value 
is not fully appreciated. The frag- 
ment is insufficient to give us that 
close acquaintance with the characters © 
which is necessary to enlist much 
interest in their fate, and so much of 
a story as it tells is merely an episode, 
but it is so well acted and so admir- 
ably staged that it has a charm quite 


apart from its appeal as a drama of 
human life. 


The two one-act plays by Mr. J. M. 
Barrie are as far apart as the poles. 
“ Old Friends” is a tragedy un- 
relieved by a spark of humour; “ The 
Twelve-pound Look” is most excellent 
comedy, though comedy based on a 
situation which might easily have had a 
tragic outcome. To take the comedy 
first, we are to imagine a pompous, self- 
made man, a blustering domestic tyrant, 
inordinately proud of his _ success, 
egregiously contemptuous of everything 
in life but success. He has just received 
the honour of knighthood, and in prepara- 
tion for the real ceremony the scene opens 
on a sort of dress-rehearsal, his wife 
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sitting in her presentation robes enacting 
the part of the Sovereign for the occasion. 
The scene is well contrived to exhibit 
Sir Harry Sims as the conceited little 
tyrannical bounder he is, before there 
is announced a lady typist whom he has 
engaged by telephone to type the answers 
to his congratulatory correspondents. 
When she arrives she turns out to be his 
first wife, who had found life with him so 
intolerable that, as she explains in an 
exchange of {téte-a-téte confidences 
between them, she ran away from him as 
soon as she had succeeded in saving twelve 
pounds to buy herself a typewriter to 
enable her to earn her own living. Miss 
Lena Ashwell plays the part of the typist 
in her very best comedy manner, and with 
a perfect realisation of its humour. 
Rarely has Mr. Barrie conceived a more 
diverting situation. One is convinced 
that a good many wives would envy the 
first Mrs. Sims her happy release from 
intolerable thraldom to an impossible 
mate. And Mr. Barrie has his own 
happy way of expressing that fact, for his 
first wife warns him to watch for that 
‘** twelve-pound look” and to know what 
it means when he sees it. Then, having 
given Sir Harry a most uncomfortable 
half-hour, she goes, and his present wife 
returns, her interest evidently much 
roused in the typist and her independent 
life. ‘She looks so contented,” she says 
to her husband, and then with a musing air 
she turns to him with the question: ~* Do 
you know how much one of those machines 
costs, Harry?” She too has the “twelve- 
pound look” and Sir Harry Sims under- 
stands! Mr. Edmund Gwenn gives the 
part every ounce of its value. 

Mr. Barrie’s little tragedy has no silver 
lining whatever. Stephen Brand has 
been a drunkard, but for years he has 
resisted temptation, and now, convinced 
of his reformation, he glories in the 
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apparent fact that his conquered sin has 
left no taint—no punishment to afflict 
him. But in the very hour of his self- 
congratulation he discovers that his only 
child, a dearly loved daughter, has inherited 
his early craving for drink, and thus. his 
punishment comes upon him in its very 
worst form. “Old Friends” is the 
cynical, one might say heartless, title for 
this grim and most depressing sketch. 


The public will soon be mourning for 
the absence of “The Follies” from the 
Apollo Theatre, where for somany months 
Mr. Pelissier and his merry company 
have given joy to thousands of pleasure- 
seekers. Even “ The Follies” must rest 
sometimes, and they have earned theirs 
emphatically. Meanwhile they are mak- 
ing riotous fun of the Christmas panto- 
mimes and the fairy plays, not to speak 
of the travesties of more legitimate 
dramas. If anyone has not seen Mr. 
Pelissier as Little Lord Fauntleroy, he 
has missed much. And who will forget, 
who saw, the absurdly funny burlesque 
of some of the child parts in the recent 
fairy plays? Or could anything be more 
droll than to see those princes ot drollery, 
Mr. George Graves end Mr. Wilkie Bard, 
caricatured—a painting of the lily, a 
perfuming of the rose. Until the reign 
of “ The Fullies” London has never had 
quite this sort of entertainment, and 
hencefortu will not w.llingly be without 
it. It 1s pwe fun, rollicking fun and 
wholesome fun, and that explains the 
whole of the success so well deserved by 
one and all of this jully company. Few 
realise, however, what a labour it must 
be to provide a constant source of such 
fun, even with a plethora of material 
lending itself to satirisation to draw 
upon. All the more credit, therefore, is 
due to those who keep the round of 
novelties going with such zeal and 
skill, 
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Witt Moore ... 
Jack MACROSS... 
SPRUCE 
PHEMIE... 


Scene. Private sitting-room in London 
Hotel. Young girl alone at breakfast 
table, reading letter, with frowns and 
pouts. Obsequious waiter hovering 
vound, trying to attract her attention. 

Waiter: Breakfast is served, Miss— 

Ma’am. (She turns a page, and leans over 

it still more absorbed.) 


Waiter: Beg pardon, Miss! Home- 


lettes is homelettes! Maam. 
(She glances up): Eh, what? Hold 
your tongue, Spruce, do! (Goes om 


reading.) 

Walter, vumpling his hair in despair, 
coughs loudly. Moves the coffee pot Picks 
up the cover, and makes a grimace at dish. 
Pops down cover noisily, and stands arms 
akimbo, waiting, watching her.) 

Sue (quite absorbed, mumbling a few 
words here and there, as she reads): “ Be 
very discreet! Am most anxious! Don’t 
eave the hotel!” (Oh!!!) “ Ofcourse 
not table d'héte. Keep—strictly—to— 
own—apartments. Ask for the elderly 
waiter!" (Gasps.) Well!!! Oh, this 
is too much! Say now, Mr. William. 
I'll have to teach you a thing or two. 
What's this? “ May be back any hour. 
Poor uncle cannot last long. Your 
devoted, anxious, impatient Will.” (Slaps 
the letter, swings round, stares at table— 
then at waiter, with indignation.) Why 
now! If you English aren't just sleepy ! 
Couldn’t you tell me my breakfast was 
ready—and I thought you were real 
young and smart! Where's the old chap 
—you know—big front—flabby cheek— 
no hair? Don’t stand gaping there! 
Where is he, the poor old fossil, say ? 

Waiter: But, please Miss, I[—I— 
did 

Sue (vapping the table): Spruce! You 
answer me straightaway. 
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By MAUD MADDICK,. 


CHARACTERS. 


.-- Middle-aged Husband. 
--. Eton Boy. 
.-. Youthful Waiter. 

. Young wife of Will's. 






Waiter (audibly sniffing) : "Course, if 
you prefers that ole figure-head—an’ me 
breakin’ my neck—so to speak—to please 
you, Miss, Ma‘am I mean, only you don’t 
look it—’course, I can’t do nothin’ but 
give in! ‘TTompkin, Miss—Ma’am, is in 
the corfee room! ‘The—the—corfee room. 

Sue: Very good! Let him—stop there ! 
And Spruce, if you don’t take these 
covers at one, and if you don't give me 
all your attention in future, I ll make you 
real sorry for it. There, now look at that 
omelette! Aren't you sick to see it? 
Take it away! 

Waiter: Yes Miss, certainly Miss. 
Beg your pardon Ma’am—as I told your 
good gentleman when he complained— 
‘taint really my fault if you look young 
*nough to be his daughter. 

Sue (slowly cracking an egg): So he 
did complain. Very proper indeed of 
him, and Spruce, in future please to—— 

Waiter: Course, Miss—Ma‘am, I'll 
try an’ reckilect to—— 

Sue: Always call me Miss. Now will 
you pour out my coffee, and oh, Spruce, 
you arrive at deductions tooslowly You 
understand, my good fellow, whatever 
you re thinking now, you'd better unthink, 
and smarten up your— hair — you've 
ruffled it horribly. Sakes! man, not with 
your hands, and here! Tut! Why, an 
American would have vanished like a 
streak of lightning. Oh, you English! 
Can't you see I don’t want you hanging 
round ? 

WAITER (very confused): Sorry, Miss— 
Ma’am, I mean, o’ course, Miss. I’m just 
going, only I didn't know. 

(She picks up her letter, lays it out flat, 
puts both elbows on the table, shades her 
eyes with both hands, and begins reading it 
again.) 
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WaltTER (looking picture of misery). 
(Aside): Always doing something wrong, 
and she that lovely when she smiles. 
Oh lor! (as she glances up). Going Ma'am 
—Miss! (Retreating toward door very 
slowly.) 

SHE: I don’t mind about the going, 
Spruce. 

WAITER (turning and beaming): Then 
I may? 

Sue (quietly): I only want you gone! 
(He disappears and she springs to her feet, 
letter clenched in hand, and walks to and 
fro with flashing eyes): I reckon we'll 
have our first tiff. (Flourishes the letter.) 
This comes of marrying a one-idea’d, 
narrow -souled, dogmatic, dictatorial, 
stiff-backed, prudish pedantic pig of an 
Englishman! (Suddenly sighs and shakes 
her head.) But such a noble, tender- 
hearted, kind, considerate, loving — 
(smiles)—superlatively handsome duck of 
aman! ! Oh, he’s worth a bit of teach- 
ing, and I guess Phemie’s the girl to bring 
him along. I’m right downslick at 
teaching, but I hate being taught; but 
that’s just where we're likely to fall out, 
for I've a kind of notion that my husband, 
brand new as he is, wants to boss ME! 
Real funny, that is; but there, he hasn't 
begun to know me yet. English folks 
are mighty slow in most things, but not 
in love; I willsay that forthem. Coming 
over to England I had five proposals, 
and it wasnt my fault I didn't have 
more. It was Will's. He made me 
accept him, and scared off the others, 
poor things. Very overbearing, and in- 
considerate of him too. I was specially 
vexed about the curate; he’d taken such 
a lot of coaxing, and a smarter pupil in 
the end Id never had. All for nothing, 
too. Why, I'd reckoned sure on a thrilling 
hour with him, and a right down good 
di-appointment would have made a man 
of him. Now, he'll be a feather pillow 
to the end of his life. Nothing of that 
about Will. Too much of the bolster, I 
guess. 

(Enter husband, bag in hand, rug on 
arm. Flings both on couch and strides to 
her.) 

He: My darling! (Embraces her.) 
Here I am,.ou see! Oh, I've been so 
wretched these interminable two days, 
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but hardly had I posted my letter to you, 
when poor dear uncle passed away. 

Sue: Why, how kind of him! 

He: Phemie! 

Sue: But you didn’t like waiting, dear. 
You know you were in a hurry! 

He: It was terrible, rushing off, as I 
had to, from here, leaving you, my 
darling, all alone. Now, I want to hear 
everything. Poor child, all the lonely 
hours indoors! How have you passed 
them ? 

SuE: Oh, sleeping, dear. 

He: What, all day? 

Sue: No, all night. 
you said. 

He: Now, Phemie, don’t be silly! 
I'm asking how you passed the lonely 
hours indoors in the day? 

Sue: Oh, I see. Well—there weren't 
any. I passed the hours out of doors in 
the day. Now let's hear about your poor 
dear obliging uncle. When will he be 
buried, and—— 

He: Attend to me, Madam ; uncle can 
wait. 

Sue: Not many days, surely, dear? 

He: I can see you are prevaricating— 
hiding something from me. You don’t 
want to talk about your doings. You— 
now Phemie, I insist upon an answer. 
What have you been doing? Tell me at 
once. 

Sue: Why, surely! Let mesee. You 
left on Monday, wasn't it? 

He: Yes, yes, you know it was, and, if 
you need reminding, to-day is Wednesday. 

Sue: Thanks, dear, so it is, and I 
believe we'd just had breakfast when 
you got that wire, saying, “ Uncle dying ; 
come at once.” Then you packed your 
bag, and swore all the time, except, of 
course, when you were kissing me—— 

He: Phemie, I know all about myself. 

Sue: You don’t! We none of us do 
—as Jack said yesterday—— 

He: Who the dickens is Jack ? 

SHE: My own cousin, and a more 
astute young man I never met. 

He: Indeed, Madam! and pray has this 
cousin—of who n | now hear for the first 
time—been helping you to pass the 
hours—which have not been lonely? Oh, 
I begin to see. 

Sue: Why, of course, Will, and right 


The lonely hours, 
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glad I was to be shown round a bit. 
Your London takes a lot of seeing, Will, 
but Jack’s real smart at showing. I met 
him just near the hotel, on Monday 
morning, with some friends of his, and 
wasn't I pleased, for I didn’t even know 
he was in London, and he’s hardly left 
me since! We're going to the Academy 
this afternoon—but Will, dear, how queer 
you look! 

He: Queer be bothered, and-—— 

Sue: Now that’s very unlike your own 
proper self, but it makes you seem more 
human somehow! I don't like a saint, 
as Jack can tell you, and he knows me 
better than most folk! 

He (walking to the desk, and pulling 
forward a chair): Now, Phemie, here’s a 
telegraph form, and you'll write out a 
wire at once, that you are not keeping 
any appointment to-day; for your husband 
is back, Madam, and whatever your 
American ways may be, let me tell you 
that in England married women don’t 
gallivant about, and spend their days 
with a fellow: 

Sue: I do declare you're feeling mad, 
and all about cousin Jack, the dearest, 
kindest, nicest, cutest 

He: Will you send this wire ? 

Sue: I can't, dear. Why, he'll be here in 
a few minutes, and you must be real nice 
to him for my sake. I am so fond of 
Cousin Jack! (She sits down in the chair 
he is holding, and looks up at him, sighing.) 
I just dote on him, and—Will, do English 
men always swear at their wives? Not 
that I mind, dear, and you neednt 
apologise—but don’t let Jack hear jou 
do it. 

He (furiously): Confound it, Madam, 
am I to study Jack? 

Sue: Why, yes, if you please. 

He (laying his hand on her shoulder, and 
bending to look in her face): Phemie, 
Phemie! Let us have the truth before the 
fellow arrives. I—I believe you love him. 

Sue (earnestly): I do that! 

He: Then, in heaven's name, why did 
you marry me instead of him ? 

Sue: He never asked me, dear. 

He (turning away, and striding up 
and down excitedly. Comes to a stand in 
front of her): I must have a full con- 
fession. There have been love passages 


















of course. No man ever came near you, 
without them. Now, on your honour— 
did he dare to resume them now ? 

Sue: You do look right down bad, 
dear. I'll have to be tucking you up, 
and having the doctor. 

HE (seizing her arm): You'll have to 
be answering my question,Madam. Did 
your cousin dare to kiss my wife? 

SHE (tapping her chest): What, me? 

He: Madam, have I more than one 
wife ? 

Sue: Why, how do I know, dear? 

He: I'll not divorce you, Madam, but 
I'll expose that villain. You can’t deny 
he did kiss you ? 

Sue: There’s nothing in that. 
just an old habit, Will. 

He (covering his eyes and groaning): 
Oh, the shame of it! Girl, girl, to break 
your vows so soon. What a scoundrel ! 
What infamy! Have you no sense of 
right and wrong, to sit calmly there, and 
talk of your lover to ME? 

Sue: I guess you are doing most of 
the talking. And I nevercalled Jack my 
lover, surely ! 

He: You confess you love him—you 
own that his kisses are still hot on your 
lips— 

Sug (appealing to the room with pathos) : 
Now, did I say that? Why, since Jack 
has kissed me, I've had iced champagne, 
and stone cold coffee. You ask the 
waiter—Spruce—he knows! 

He: Great Heavens! You—you kissed 
here in front of that insolent jackanapes 
—a—a waiter of the hotel? Oh, oh, I'm 
glad your Jack will soon be here—I'’m 
not a John Glayde. I don't say to my 
wife’s betrayer, “ Take her and be 
happy!” Mine is a much more primitive, 
drastic nature 

Sue (smiling): John Glayde played a 
right down low part, I think—but I’m 
not a Mrs. John Glayde. As to poor 
dear Jack, you musn’t hurt him, Will, or 
you'll hurt me! 

He (between his teeth): I'll treat him 
the only wav a man should treat a cur 
who degrades a man's most sacred 
possession. No law for me—I'll thrash 
the life out of the cur—and P’ll—— 

Sue (anxiously): Yes, and what about 
me? You can’t be thrashing me. 


It’s 





go OUR FIRST TIFF. 


He: You? Phemie, Phemie! ['ll 
win you back to love and honour; so help 
me Heaven! — 

Sue (runs to him with hands held out, 
and tears in her eyes): Ah, Will, there 
speaks a man. 

He (drawing sternly back): Don’t touch 
me. No momentary sentiment will 
satisfy me. Wait until your lover has 
paid his account to your husband—and 
you realise that your are mine—to have, 
and to hold—— 

Sue: Now, I'll be crying straight 
away, if you don’t take me right in your 
arms at once. Ah! There’s Jack’s 
voice | 

HE (trying to draw her towards a side 
door): Then go to your room. It won't 
be a scene for a woman. Go, go at 
ence. 

Sue (resisting him, half laughing, half 
crying): No,no. I've carried the thing 
too far—and—and, oh, why doesn't Jack 
come? He will talk to Spruce ; hark at 
them giggling ! 

(Sounds of distant laughter.) 

He (bitterly): Birds of a feather—I am 
sorry for your taste in men. 

Sue: Why! Don’t run yourself down. 
If you weren’t so absurdly jealous you’d 
be a dear! 

He: I command you to go at once. I 
suppose your lover will come in, or 
perhaps I'd better go to him in case he 
runs when he hears | have returned ! 

Sue (laughing): Why, he’s bursting 
with curiosity to see you—but look here, 
Will—I can’t keep it up another second, 
you jealous old—silly old—violent old— 
tragic old—suspicious old—dear! (Flies 
to him, snatches at his hand. He pulls it 
away.) 

He: Go at once, I say! 

Sue: Here he comes (links her arm 
in his). 

WAITER (flings open door): Please, Miss 
—Ma’am, Miss! The young gentleman 
won't come in—he—— 

WILL (throwing her. off): Won't he? 
(Rushes out of Room—sounds of scuffling— 


reappears drawing in a red faced protesting 
boy in Eton suit.) 

Boy: Are you mad, old chap? Here, 
you let me go, or—or—I'll jolly well 
punch your head ! 

Witt (sternly): I suppose, Madam, 
this wretched boy is your cousin’s 
messenger. 


Boy: Messenger yourself! Phemie! . 


I suppose this miserable man is your 
husband ? 


(Phemie sinks in chair, helpless with 
Spruce stands by unnoticed, and 


laughter. 
gaping.) 

Witt: Where’s the note? What’s the 
message? Don’t dare deceive me, boy! 

Boy: Oh, you’re. balmy, and Phemie 
seems touched. 

WILL (giving him a shake): Who are 
you? 

Boy: You know that right enough, or 
you wouldn’t be so blooming familiar. 
Sorry for Phemie if you treat her cousin 
like this ! 

WILL (loosening his hold): 
What cousin ? 

Boy (putting his coat straight): Jack 
Macross, of course, and—and-—how dare 
you pull me about, you violent old 

Witt: But—but, my dear boy !— 
Phemie ? 

SHE (wiping her eyes and looking up 
demurely): Yes, dear? You'll have to 
climb down a bit, I guess ! 

WILL (drawing a deep breath): My dear 
boy—I—I 5 

Boy: You said that before. 

Witt: I'm an idiot!!! 

Boy: Well, it’s nice of you to own up; 
but what’s a cute girl like Phemie 
married you for? 

(Phemie, rising and coming between 
them and giving her hands to Will, while 
turning her head to Jack.) 

Sue: For love, of course ! 

(Turns and sees Spruce staring): Now, 
Spruce—construe the verb I taught you 
this morning—ending in the past tense, 
regarding—A Tiff! Go—going—gone! 

CURTAIN. 


Cousin ? 


SORES 





THE HUMOUR OF 
THINGS. 


TOM R RIGBY ~ 


THE TELL-TALE ODOUR. 
Anelderly lady awoke one night recently 
in Paris to find that the jewel-box at the 
side of her bed was being robbed by a 
masked man. The lady controlled her- 


window and screamed for assistance. But 
the thief had made good his escape, nor 
was he captured for a considerable time. 

The other day there called at the office 
of a pawnbroker a gentlemanly-looking 


TuHin Man: “ Where do you dine, old man ?” 
Fat Man: “ Why do you ask ?” 
THin Man: ‘* Well, I'd like to dine at the same place.” 


self, and feigned sleep, but she noticed a 
strong odour of eucalyptus that pervaded 


the man’s garments. 


As soon as he had gone she opened her 


fellow who wanted to pledge a few articles 
of jewellery. 

Now, the pawnbroker had received a 
list of the gems stolen from the lady in 


gi 
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question, and he saw that none of them 
was shown by the gentleman ; but he had 
read in the newspaper accounts of the 
robbery about the strong odour of euca- 
lyptus that the lady had noticed, and he 
at once became aware of the smell of the 
fragrant oil pervading his would-be cus- 
tomer’s clothing. 

His suspicions were aroused, and he 
summoned a policeman and told his story. 
The result was the capture of a notorious 
burglar and the thief of the lady’s 
gems. 


The meanest man on record is said 
to live in Geelong. He sold his son-in- 
law one-half a cow and then refused to 
divide the milk, maintaining that he sold 
only the front half. The buyer was also 
required to provide the feed for the cow, 
and compelled to carry water to her 
three times a day. Recently the cow 
hooked the old man, and now he is suing 
his son-in-law for damages ! 


ON THE HONEYMOON. 


“We tried to keep the railway carriage 
to ourselves,” writes a girl who can appre- 
ciate a joke against herself even when on 
her wedding-tour. ‘ At Busby the guard 
opened the door, and, in spite of Fred’s 
scowls, lifted a small girl into our com- 
partment, making a lot of apologies. She, 
was a little girl of about seven, and she 
sat on the edge of the seat and stared 
about her. ‘What is the matter?’ asked 
Fred. ‘I don’t see the birds,’ said the 
small girl, plaintively. ‘ Birds! What 
birds?’ asked Fred. ‘When I came 
from the other train your guard said to 
my guard, “Shove her along with the 
love-birds.”’” 


THE OATH OF LOVE. 


“ Do you,” said Florrie, t’other day, 

“In earnest love me as you say? 
Or are these tender words applied 
Alike to fifty girls beside ? ’’ 

“ Dear, cruel,” said I, “‘ forbear— 

For by those cherry lips I swear ”"— 
She stopped me as the oath I took, 
And said, “You've sworn—so kiss the 
book.” 


A HOME ARGUMENT. 


By one decisive argument 
John gained his lovely Sue’s consent 
To fix the bridal day. 
“ Why in such haste, dear John, to wed ? 
I shall not change my mind,” she said ; 
“But then,” says he, “I may.” 


THE TWO HARVEYS. 


Two Harveys had a mutual wish 
To please in separate stations, 

The one invented ‘‘ sauce for fish,” 
The other “ meditations.” 

Each has his pungent powers applied 
To aid the dead and dying. 

That relishes a sole, when fried. 
This saves a soul from frying. 


*Tis a very good world to live in— 

To lend, or to spend, or to give in ; 

But to borrow or beg, or get a man’s own, 

Tis the very worst world that ever was known. 


LINES WRTTEN ON THE WINDOW OF 
AN IRISH INN. 


When I have cash, I mount a gig, 
When I have none I hop the twig. 
When I have cash it’s hurly-burly, 
When I have none, I’m dull and surly. 
When I have cash, why then I roof it 
When I have none, I'm glad to hoof it. 


EXERCISE FOR YOUNG LOGICIANS. 


No cat has two tails, 
A cat has one tail more than no cat; 
Ergo, a cat has three tails. 


A lady compl ined to her literary 
husband that he was always reading and 
took little notice of her, finishing by say- 
ing, that she wished she was a book, for 
then she would enjoy more of his com- 


pany. “Yes, my dear,” says the rude 
literary man, “ I wish you were a book— 
an almanack I mean, for then I should 
change you every year.” 


AN EXAMPLE. 


‘A rather dissipated young man was one 
day reproved by a friend and advised to 
take example by a particular gentleman 
whose constant food was vegetables and 
his drink water. ‘Good heavens! ” was 
the answer, “do you wish me to imitate 
a man who eats like a beast and drinks 
like a fish?” 
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EGGSPERANTO. 


“ Ah, mees! this egg, it is not well!” 
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In his last illness an inveterate joker, 
on hearing his doctor say in the morning 
that he coughed with more difficulty, 
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father and mother, who were both ill, and 
for one of the servants, who had just lost 
her mother. 


She faithfully did as she was 
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SHE MEANT REVOKED. 


‘* What's the matter, Miss Brown?” 
“I'm afraid I've revolted.” 


observed, “ That is rather surprising, as I 
have been practising all night.” 

A small girl in saying her prayers the 
other night was told to pray for her 


toldandthen, impressed withthedreary con- 
dition of things,added on herown account: 
—* And now, O God, take good care of 
yourself, for if anything should happen to 
you we should all go to pieces. Amen.” 













HE season may now he said to have 
definitely commenced, the first 
Court having being held at 

Buckingham Palace. 

From now on will be seen, as the 
weather permits, the world of fashion 
arrayed in all the gorgeous apparel which 
has been evolved by the brains of the 
world’s foremost dressmakers and milli- 
ners. 

Many notable costumes were seen at 
the first Court, one of the most charming 
being a violet chiffon over satin em- 
broidered in seed pearls, having a train 
of violet velvet lined with silver 
brocade. 

This gown, which was worn by the 
Marchioness of Lansdowne, was cut en 
princesse, and was finixhed at the waist 
with a broad silver girdle. 

‘The Lady Mayoress of London wore a 
charming princesse gown of satin chame- 
leon, with an aluminium embroidery and 
a Court train embroidered in aluminium 
thread, the beauty of which was en- 
hanced by a_ beautiful bouquet of 
Madonna lilies. 

While, of course, Court costumes must 
be en traine, this style is not a model for 
other smart evening parties, as the fashion 
for this season will run very much to 
short ankle dresses for all occasions. 

The silks this season display much 
diversity, the most desirable being 
cachemire de sote, 

This beautiful material, which is soft 
and of surface like satin, can be found in 
every conceivable shade, and will be the 
favoured material for the draped skirt. 

The draped skirt, slightly full on the 
hips, quite full about the ankles,.consti- 
tutes a most graceful garment that is to 
be reckoned with among the prime 
favourites of the present season. 

A notable example for evening wear 
was composed of mulberry cachemire de 
soie, knotted about the ankles, having a 
somewhat full, short-waisted bodice 





FASHION REFLECTIONS. 


By LADY KATHLYN. 





draped round the figure, with elbow 
sleeves and chemisette of gold tinsel. 

The cult of the skirt is more pro- 
nounced than ever. Short skirts are said 

Skirts ‘° add to the youthfulness of 

a woman’s appearance, and 
we shall see the disappearance of the 
young woman who has been trying to 
look like her grandmother. Instead of the 
vogueof theold young woman the position 
will be reversed. Most of the new skirts 
are being made with the yoke top; this 
means three or four rows of stitching 
about the hips, and leaving the body of 
the skirt to fall away gracefully in 
pleats. 

I saw a very dainty skirt for evening 
wear at home. This particular skirt was 
in black silk crépon, and was tight- fitting 
to the knees, with the pleated flounce 
bottom, and a broad band of glacé silk 
around the top of the flounce. Another 
was in brown cheviot, pleated from the 
waist, with tiny buttons in threes on the 
hips. 

Everything is to be short, the long tube 
coat having quite disappeared, and being 
replaced by the short cutaway coat. 

With these short costumes shoes will 
be daintier than ever. Coloured shoes 
for all occasions will be worn, and the 
woman with the tiny foot will have plenty 
of opportunities to display. 

For afternoon wear, pretty poplin shoes 
are very desirable. The dull-ribbed silk 
makes the feet look small and most 
delicately refined in contour. These 
shoes are trimmed with sparkling imita- 
tion diamonds, which are very small and 
elegant. 

Some of the new belts are, indeed, 
things of great beauty, and are wonder- 

ful affairs of jewels, gold and 

oo silver thread, etc. Cabochon 

jewels are frequently intro- 
duced with charming effect, and most 
elaborate belts are made of coloured lace 
studded with stones. Other belts are 
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composed of gold tubes, and are worn 
with the soft flimsy gowns. 
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AN AFTERNOON GOWN TRIMMED WITH 


EMBROIDERIES OF 
AND SILVER. 


TARNISHED GOLD 


For morning wear, the familiar Torea- 
dor model, made in straw, with pompons, 
flowers, or quills, is much in 

Hats. : : 
vogue just now, and really it 


is’a” most acceptable model for the bois- 
terous days of early spring. 

As regards the subject of flowers, two 
smart items must be mentioned. One is 
a ‘rose made of lace in cream-white or 
colours, which will not only be seen upon 
chic millinery, but as a corsage bouquet. 
Another is a large white velvet lily, with 
green mousseline leaves; this blossom, 
when posed on a large black hat, care- 
lessly lying on the brim, makes a very 
pretty effect. 

Talking of hats reminds me of the new 
toques of tulle, which are very useful. 
They can be worn with almost every 
gown, and go well with any shade of hair, 
whether it be black, brown, or white. 

Another advantage is that they will last 
all through the season and will look well 
at all times, while the net of which they 
are fashioned this season is much stronger 
than usual, and will resist the effects of a 
shower of rain. Many of these smart 
toques are made in navy, brown, grey, 
and mauve, and usually have a cluster 
of flowers at one side, held in place with 
a large oxidised buckle. 

Just at the moment the woman with 
scanty locks has her chance. No more 

need she envy her friend who 

Fashions in possesses such a glorious mass 

Docsies. of tresses, for owing to the 

adoption of the latest coiffure, 

the natural hair is almost useless. Now 

that the curl has come into its own again 

the beauty of the head is assured. The 

newest style of hair-dressing is the chignon 

composed of coils and numerous curls, 
massed together on a frame. 

Another welcome reinstatement is that 
of the waved chevelure above the brow, 
instead of the centre parting, which of 
late has been so popular. 

Another style which has been seen a 
good deal of late is built on the lines of 
the aeroplane. The hair is arranged to 
extend to the right and left of the 
wearer instead of projecting backwards 
like curled chignon. 

The requirement for this structure is 
an abundance of false hair. The lines 
extending out at the side will give a 
woman much dignity, and certainly this 
vogue is most suitable for the tall, 
slender woman. 












I must not forget to mention that there 
are many new ornaments for the hair for 
evening wear, one being a large cap of 
tiny pearls in a ring design, which com- 
pletely covers the chignon, and is lined 
with silver lace. This makes a most 
effective head-dress, and is, indeed, quite 
inexpensive to those who are willing to 
take a little trouble at home. 

A few strings of good imitation pearls, 
some silver wire, and a small piece of 
silver embroidery or lace for the lining 
represent a total expense of a few 
shillings. 

Flowers are being worn a good deal in 
the hair, small roses and forget-me-nots 
being particularly in favour. 


BEAUTY HINTS. 
7” 


A very good recipe for softening the 
skin of the face is a small quantity of 
almond meal, mixed with 
rose- water and glycerine, until 
it is formed into a paste. The 
whole face should be massaged with this 
mixture, and afterwards rinsed carefully 
with tepid water and dried with a soft 
towel. 

Those who suffer from those blemishes 
known as acne should wash the face 

several times a day with a 
i GusSe little bi-carbonate of soda dis- 

solved in warm water. After 
washing, rub the places gently with 
spirits of camphor, and leave it on to 
dry. 

The girl who suffers from a congested 
red skin must bathe her face every day 
with very hot water, to which has been 
added a large tablespoonful of vinegar, 
and after the skin has dried use a lotion 
compounded of rosewater, to which a 
little alum and borax and a few drops of 
tincture of benzoin have been added. 

A recipe used by a well-known Parisian 
actress for whitening her hands is made 
by boiling several flowery 
potatoes in their skins, peeling 
them and mashing them, and 
making into a paste with 
equal parts of rosewater and milk. 
This preparation should be applied before 
retiring, after the hands have been washed 
in warm water. 

No. 85. 


Complexion 
Paste. 


For Whiten- 
ing the 
nds. 
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HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 


Dissolve three tablespoonfuls of Epsom 
salts in a quart of very hot beer, or a 
a weak solution of gum arabic, 

lassa 2nd apply the result with an 

Frosted ordinary paint brush. When 
Appearance. necessary the glass can be 
washed with soap and warm water. 














































































































A DAINTY DRESS FOR AFTERNOON WEAR, 


Small pieces of heavy lace may be 
used to make large heads for hatpins, 
using button moulds with 

aOaee ba white or coloured silk for a 
Endsof background. Medallions of 
€ fine lace can be set into the 

front of silk stockings with excellent 
effect by the woman who can appliqué 
neatly. Much care should be taken not 
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to cut away the silk of the stocking until 
the lace is very firmly sewn. 
A very good way to use up odd pieces 
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A PRETTY GOWN OF MOUSSELINE. 


of floorcloth is to cut a piece the size of 
the kitchen table, fix at one 

soantin side of the table with several 
Floor Cloth. tacks to prevent slipping. 
This will be found a ‘good 

way to save a lot of scrubbing in keeping 


the table clean, as floorcloth only. needs 
washing or wiping. 
To press seams of cloth, no matter how 
heavy, do not use an ordinary ironing 
blanket, but get a thick news- 
—— paper and use a fairly hot 
iron. For girls who do dress- 
making at home this method will be 
found much easier than damping, as the 
best of cloth often cockles. 
Handkerchiefs and white cloths that 
have become yellow from the use of too 
much soda or soap may be 
whitened in the following 
way :—After they have been 
washed in the usual way, put them to 
soak overnight in fresh clear water, into 
which cream of tartar—one teaspoonful 
to a quart of water—has been put. 


Handker- 
chiefs, 


COOKERY. 


Weigh out 4 oz. of raspberry jelly and 
the same of red currant jelly, and add 
4 oz. of castor sugar and half 
a teaspoonful of lemon juice. 
Beat well together in a large 
basin for a minute, and then work in the 
white of 4 eggs, one by one, and whisk 
quickly. Continue beating for half an 
hour until the cream rises. Pile the 
flummery on a glass dish, surround with 
macaroons and sprinkle crushed almonds. 

Pound the white meat of a boiled 
chicken (about 3 oz.) as fine as possible 

and mix with } pint of milk, 

wes a 3 beaten eggs, a little onion, 
pepper, salt, and a pinch of 

cayenne. Put the whole into a well- 
buttered mould, tie it down witha cloth, 
and steam it like an ordinary custard 
pudding. When turned out into the entrée 
dish pour some clear brown gravy round. 

Ingredients: 1 breakfastcupful of flour, 
1 egg, a dessertspoonful of sugar, 1 tea- 
spoonful of baking powder, 
2 of a_ breakfastcupful of 
buttermilk, and a little Devon- 
shire cream. Mix the dry ingredients 


Raspberry 
Sponge. 


Devonshire 
ones. 


thoroughly, next add the well-beaten _ . 


egg, and gradually mix to a smooth thin 
batter with the buttermilk. Bake ona 
griddle for five or six minutes, turning 
them carefully ; let them cool a little, 
split open, spread with Devonshire 
cream, and serve. 





HE annual meeting of the Caravan 
Club of Great Britain and Ire- 
land was held on February 23rd, 


T 


at Powis Terrace, London, by kind 


Club's Permission of Lady Edwards, 
Annual who received the members 
Meeting. of the club from 5 p.m. to 
7 p.m. There was a large attendance, 
and amongst those present were Miss 
L. Cook, Mr. and Mrs. E. Bennett, 
Mr. E. H. Hancock, Mr. T. W. 
Mark, Miss Murphy, Miss Charlotte 
Sheppard, Mr. P. J. Crimp, Mr. Harry 
Keep, Mr. Ernest van Homan, Mr. 
Brees van Homan, Miss Freda C. 
Loveday, Miss L. Wellbeloved, Mr. 
J. Harris Stone, Sir John H. P. 
Churchill Edwards, Bart., and Lady 
Edwards. Dr. Gordon Stables, R.N., 
was re-elected president of the club 
for the ensuing year, and the old 
council was re-elected, namely, Rev. 
A. H. T. Clarke, Mr. P. J. Crimp, 
Lady Edwards, Mr. E. H. Hancock, 
Mr. Harry Keep, Mr. H. King, Mr. 
Geoffrey W. A. Norton, Mrs. M. 
Skerrett-Rogers, Mr. J. Oscar Parker, 
M.A. Mr. Edward Bennett was 
elected hon. treasurer, and Mr. J. 
Harris Stone, M.A., honorary general 
secretary. Sir J. H. P. Churchill 
Edwards and Mr. Brees van Homan 
were elected honorary auditors. 

The Hon. Treasurer reported a 
balance in hand of £28 13s. Id., 
after paying off all the club’s indebted- 
ness. The chairman of the meeting, 
Mr. J. Oscar Parker (in the unavoid- 
able absence of the President through 
illness) read a letter from Sir James 
Moody expressing the great satisfac- 
tion with which he had learned of the 
club’s decision to hold its ‘“ meet” 
next summer at Coulsdon, and promis- 
ing every aid in his power to make 
the occasion successful from every 
point of view. 

The formal business of the meeting 
concluded, the Chairman referred in 
terms of congratulation to the progress 
the club had been making in the past 
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year. Not only was the membership 
constantly growing, but the honorary 
secretary's correspondence afforded 
many proofs that members were be- 
ginning to have a larger appreciation 
of the social advantages which the 
club offered, and of the mutual help 
which members could extend to one 
another. It was, he continued, a con- 
dition inseparable from the existence 
of such a club that the membership 
should be very widely extended, but 
this condition, while it  militated 
against a large attendance at such 
events as the annual meeting and the 
occasional social functions held in the 
capital of the country, was a distinct 
advantage when members were actu- 
ally touring. Every country member 
might be regarded as a centre of tour- 
ing interest, and one of the most 
gratifying signs of the growth of 
cordial, even fraternal, feeling animat- 
ing members was the receipt of so 
many letters from country members 
earnestly inviting their fellow mem- 
bers to call upon them at their homes 
when touring in the vicinity, at the 
same time offering to be of any assistance. 
This was exactly the spirit which the 
club aimed to encourage. 

Votes of thanks were passed to the 
officers and members of the council 
for their services during the past year, 
and the kindness of Lady Edwards 
for placing her flat at the disposition 
of the club for this meeting, and for 
her hospitality, was most cordially 
acknowledged. 

Mr. Mark, of Keswick, at the annual 
meeting of the club, mentioned a 
matter of some importance 
to members generally. He 
had found at a certain pitch 
that the owner asked him the exor- 
bitant sum of 5s. for a night’s lodg- 
ment. Upon expostulating the owner 
very civilly replied, “Well, the last 
member of the club who pitched here 
gave me §s. for one night’s camp, 
so I thought it was the regular sum 
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Extravagant 
| Members. 
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authorised by the club or I should 
not have asked so much.” As Mr. 
Mark said, the member in question 
was a very wealthy man to whom Ss. 
for a night’s pitch was as Is. would 
be to many another member not so 
well furnished with this world’s goods. 
It is to be hoped that in future mem- 
bers will not pay extravagant sums for 
pitches, but will show consideration for 
other members and pay only reasonable 
amounts. Most members find that 
they often get pitches offered them 
without charge, and the usual charge, 
where charge is made, is Is., or at 
most Is. 6d. a night for a caravan, 
If the horse is stabled and fed, of 
course the charge is more. 
The cooking department of the cara- 
vanner’s outfit is so essential to comfort 
that we wonder more pains- 
The Stove. taking attention is not given 
to it. Unless food is well cooked, and 
even daintily cooked, the general health 
of the caravanners must suffer, and the 
whole delight of the road depreciated. 
Yet in spite of this knowledge it is very 
surprising that so many should enter 
upon a caravanning tour without first 
testing the cooking apparatus they carry, 
and at once discarding it if it prove 
unsatisfactory. The old gipsy fashion of 
building a smoky fire of sticks and swing- 
ing an omnium gatherum pot thereon, in 
which the meals have inception, is a 
thing of the past. To grill a chop over 
such a fire is, in this doubtful climate of 
ours, a snare and a delusion—a poetic 
dream perhaps of rural sympathy which 
the stern necessities of everyday life on 
the road has utterly shattered. Besides, 
there are few places in rural England 
where a fire on the turf would be tolerated 
nowadays. The cooking apparatus, then, 
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forms the most important item of the 
caravanner’s outfit, and before starting on 
a tour he should consider the subject 
most carefully, and, if he knows nothing 
about it, consult those who do. In cold 
weather a fixed stove in the van is 
exceedingly comfortable, not only for the 
sociable aspect which a fire always 
imparts and the advantage derived from 
cooking in an oven which can be depended 
upon, but also it is of immense service 
for drying damp clothes and sitting over 
of a night when darkness has set in 
around. In the hot weather, on the other 
hand, a fixed stove is just so much useless 
lumber, and you are better without it. 
The weight is a consideration, and it 
takes up much space which can be more 
usefully otherwise occupied, Most modern 
caravanners prefer a stove of the forced- 
draught, wickless pattern which is move- 
able and can be used either in the van or 
outside. Theold patterns of spirit stoves 
and wick-paraffin stoves are more expen- 
t've, smoky and smelly than are the 
“Jupiter” and “ Primus.” All oil for 
these latter should be filtered, and a 
handy funnel fitted with a gauze filter can 
be obtained for gd. at any motor accessory 
shop. These have also a groove along 
the side of the stem, which permits the air 
to escape from the reservoir of the lamp 
as the oil enters. It is a good rule, which 
should be ever adhered to when a 
“Primus” is used, to invariably prick 
the nipple with one of the prickers pro- 
vided every time the lamp is lit. Further, 
the beginner cannot too carefully read, 
and consider and weigh well every word 
of the printed instructions supplied with 
the lamp. When he has mastered the 
management of the “ Premier” he will 
find his food and consequently general com- 
fort while on the road greatly enhanced. 





THE AUTOMOBILE WORLD. 


By A. J. McKINNEY, M.A. 


the ready way in which we come 

to treat things, once thought 
marvellous, as a matter of course. 
Only a few years the “ self-propelled " 
or “horseless"" carriage—ugly names 
—were ridiculed right and left, even 
by people who might have been ex- 
pected to know better. 

One of course expects “ Punch" to 
have his joke, and this witty journal 
was by no means slow in seizing the 
chance. But it was another story, as 
Kipling says, when the sober daily 
Press also took the line that the auto- 
mobile was not for this little world 
of ours. 

Nevertheless, the last decade has 
endorsed the view of Sir David 

Salomons and others, who 
ae tel even in the early nineties 

were not afraid to express 
their belief in the possibilities of the 
newcomer. So here we are to-day, 
with, as the outcome of the little ex- 
hibition of horseless carriages, held 
in Sir David’s park near Leatherhead, 
a large number of important shows 
all over the world, a technical Press 
of high standing, and literally millions 
of people who use or live by the 
automobile. What a testimony to the 
powers of the modern Pegasus |! 

To-day, in London alone, one has 
the choice of something like twelve 
hundred different models of motor- 
cars, while for the man who wishes 
to harness this modern genie there are 
hundreds of industrial machines that 
will plough his fields, light his house, 
and transport his merchandise, far 
quicker and cheaper than ever did 
horse or ship. 

And to-day sees still another step 
upwards. How great it is, only the 
eneaea visitor - on a er0- 

nautical show at ympia 
—— can realise, unless, indeed, it 


T's motor industry is typical of 


is the man who has watched Farman, 
Wilbur Wright, and other “ bird men,” 
as they floated gracefully in the air 
far above our heads. 

Nowadays there are flying machines 
for the multitude, costing little more 
than the average car, and, on the 
whole, not particularly dangerous pro- 
vided one is careful. How curious 
it is to look back now and see how 
much depended upon the ugly little 
“ horseless " vehicles of ten years ago, 
whose development has meant every- 
thing to aviation. 

Not many people seem to be aware 
of the fact that the Wrights, Chanute, 
Lilienthal, and other early experi- 


menters were unable to fly in the 
correct sense until the motor car 
engine appeared. Previous to this 


these doughty pioneers made, for the 
time, startling flights, for they would 
swoop down on an astonished world 
on their gliders, or miniature aero- 
planes from neighbouring hill tops. 
But it was only when the light petrol 
engine came into being that men were 
able to emulate the birds and 
upwards from the ground. 

So ingenious and complicated a 
machine as the petrol engine—to give 
it its popular name—could 
only be the outcome of 
lengthy and expensive ex- 
perimenting, and even when it was 
thought two years ago to be well- 
nigh perfect, we were astonished by 
another remarkable improvement. 

It was left for the well-known 
Daimler Company, of Coventry, to un- 
earth an American motor with possi- 
bilities, and this firm were intelligent 
enough to see that “ there was some- 
thing in it.” Soon they brought to 
bear their vast experience, and but 
little later the new silent Knight- 
Daimler took the world by storm. 

It is an eloquent testimony to the 


rise 


Daimler 
Foresight. 
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new Daimler car that, enormous as 
that firm’s capacity is, orders have, I 
believe, poured in so rapidly as to 
make it impossible to guarantee at 
present any further deliveries this 
year. At the same time arrangements 
are being made to grapple with the 
rush and, no doubt, the firm will 
soon be able to cope with their busi- 
ness. 

In another direction, too, welcome 
progress has been made. This time in 








THE, AUTOMOBILE ' WORLD. 


That motoring has gained a re- 


markable hold upon the English 
people—not to mention other 
oe. nations —is generally ad- 


mitted, but at the same time, 
only a few people have any idea. of 
the real state of things. Thereare nearly 
100,000 cars, and probably 80,000 
motor-bicycles, in use in the British 
Isles. It is perhaps easier to grasp the 
situation by looking atthe figures for 
London alone, as it is a compact and 


THE LATEST PATTERN OF THE “SILENT KNIGHT” DAIMLER. 


connection with tyres, at once a boon 
and a bane to motorists, it is nothing 
less than the practical abolition of 
bursts. This happy result is due to 
the energy of the Challenge Re- 
inforced Tube Company, whose tubes 


will get another thousand miles or 
so out of tyres that have had 
to be thrown aside. Now that 


rubber is so dear, anything that saves 
our pockets te this extent is very 
welcome. 


well-known district. Since 1904, it 
appears, no less than 21,076 addi- 
tional driving licences have been 
issued, which, however, does not neces- 
sarily mean that there are as many 
cars in this area, since it frequently 
happens that both owner and. chauffeur 
each take out a licence. And besides 
this, there are thousands of motor- 
vehicles used in almost every trade 
and business, many large firms having 
given up horses altogether. 














GIRL WITH APPLE. 


After the Painting by Greuze. 





